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The Last Days of Col. William O. Darby: An Eye-Witness Account 


Kenneth S. Templeton, Jr. 


Brig. Gen. William O. Darby, whose final promo- 
tion was approved by President Harry S. Truman 
fifteen days after Darby's death, led the Army's first 
special forces units in North Africa and Italy during 


World War Hl, The following report describes Darby's 


last wartime assignment as assistant commander of 


the 10" Mountain Diviston. Second Lt, Kenneth § 
Templeton, Jr, who had served as Darby's senior 
aide-de-camp, wrote this report in August 1945 
In preparing the report for this publication, Mr. 
Templeton added the words in parentheses; the words 


in brackets were added by the managing editor 


During the early afternoon of 25 April 1945, I 
returned to 10" Mountain Division headquarters, which 
was located on the northern outskirts of San Benedetto 
[Italy]. For two days I had been to the rear attending 
Brg. Gen. Robinson E, Duff's baggage and personal 
belongings and checking on him personally at 
Castelfranco, where he had been hospitalized follow- 
ing the wounds he incurred in our rapid advance to the 
Po River on 22 April. As I got out of the | 1/2-ton truck, 
Lt. Muldrow Garrison hailed me and, after asking 
about Duff's condition, said that we had a new boss— 
Colonel Darby of the Rangers—and that we should be 
prepared to take off at any moment with him on the 
mission which had been assigned to Task Force 
DARBY—the capture of Verona. (Task Force DARBY 
was composed of the 86" Mountain Infantry Regiment, 
the 13” Tank Battalion, the 1125® Armored Field 
Artillery Battalion, Company B of the 701" Tank 
Destroyer Battalion, Company B of the 751" Tank 
Battalion, and elements of the 126" Engineer Battalion 
and the 10" Medical Battalion.) 

[ immediately went to General Duff's van, which 
Colonel Darby had taken over by that time, and intro- 
duced mysclf. Darby greeted me in what I should call 


histypically friendly, efficient mannerand came straight 
to the point: “Templeton, there are just two things | 
want you to be sure to do. First, be able to keep me 
informed at all times of our position, and secondly, 
don’t let me do anything stupid!” assured him I would 
try to do my best in these matters, but at that very 
moment I had misgivings about the second assign- 





Colonel Darby in southern Italy in April 1944, 
while commanding the 179th Infantry 
(Signal Corps photograph) 


ment. Only nine days of staying on the heels of General 
Duff had been enough to convince me that keeping 
assistant division commanders out of trouble presented 
even more difficulties and frustrations than the camel's 
passing through the eye of the needle. If Colonel Darby 
were to operate in the same manner as had Duff, [knew 
that every day we would find ourselves in “hot spots,” 
any one of which might prove disastrous. 

Later that afternoon (25 April), about 1800 hours, 
Task Force DARBY started to move across the Po River. 
This crossing had been delayed for several hours 
because of last minute bridging difficulties. During the 
preceding three days, the 85" and 87" Mountain Infan- 
try Regiments had established and expanded our bridge- 
head on the north bank of the Po. Colonel Darby in his 
jeep proceeded to the head of his task force column 
shortly after its leading elements had crossed the Po. 
He then drove on ahead in order to make certain that the 
I" Battalion of the 85" had cleared the route and 
successfully reached Villafranca, about ten miles south- 
west of Verona. Darby reached Villafranca shortly 
after 1900 hours and ascertained from Lt. Col. [Donald 
J.] Woolley, commander of the I" Battalion, that the 
entire town and neighboring airfield had been secured 
so that everything was in readiness for Task Force 
DARBY to pass through for its assault on Verona. 

Darby then left Villafranca and returned along 


Highway 62 to the head of his task force, which by this 
time had moved up to a point within about five miles of 
Villafranca. Darkness had fallen, but a nearly full 
moon provided good visibility. A lone German plane 
made an unsuccessful strafing attack on the road at this 
time. The task force had been able to move rapidly 
because almost the entire organic supply of the division's 
vehicles, unable to cross the Po prior to 1800 hours on 
the 25", was available for transporting the 86" Regi- 
ment to assembly areas near Villafranca. 

About 2200 hours the commanders of the various 
task force elements conferred with Darby at Colonel 
Woolley’s command post in a small stone house on the 
northern outskirts of Villafranca. By the “midnight oil” 
in a crowded room, Darby spelled out with the aid of 
various maps his plan of attack on Verona and issued 
his final orders. On this occasion | remember being 
particularly impressed by Darby's carefully and mi- 
nutely worked-out tactics, as well as by his lucid and 
vigorous explanation of the plan of attack to his subor- 
dinate commanders. Yet, at the same time, he called for 
full suggestions from his subordinates and carefully 
integrated their observations and recommendations 
into his final plans. The conference broke up about 
0100 hours on 26 April. 

Throughout the night a number of German ve- 
hicles stumbled into the outposts that the 1* Battalion 
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of the 85" had established around Villafranca. The sky 
to the north was repeatedly lit up with the flashes of 
what we presumed were German ammunition dumps 
being blown up, either by partisans or by the Germans 
themselves. As we discovered the following morning, 
those flashes may also have marked the German demo- 
lition of the old stone bridges in Verona that crossed the 
Adige River. 

At 0400 hours Task Force DARBY began the ad- 
vance on Verona, The main force of one battalion of the 
86” Regiment and attached tanks moved down High- 
way 62 and dispersed small pockets of resistance 
before reaching the outskirts of the city, A second force 
composed of another battalion of the 86" and attached 
tanks closed in on the city along a secondary road 
which roughly paralleled Highway 62 about one mile 
to the west. Both of these columns began their penetra- 
tions into the city proper about 0530, shortly after 
dawn. Meeting only scattered and disconnected groups 
of enemy personnel, the infantry and tanks quickly 
cleared the entire city south of the Adige. The main 
body of German troops had apparently already fled 
north from the city into the Italian Alps. [Elements of 
the 85" Infantry Division's 351" Infantry, motoring up 
Highway 12 from Ostiglia, had already entered Verona 
the previous evening and by dawn had largely silenced 
German opposition there, | Colonel Darby himself had 
moved forward to direct these final operations and rode 
through the streets on a tank, The jubilant welcome of 
the Italians jamming the streets and leaning out win- 
dows was truly heartwarming. 

After satisfying himself by means of a personal 
inspection that the Germans had effectively demol- 
ished every bridge across the Adige within the city, 
Darby ordered his task force to swing northwest along 
the southern bank of the Adige, with the objectives of 
capturing Bussolengo about seven miles from Verona 
and trying to take any Adige bridges that might remain 
intact between Verona and Bussolengo. One battalion 
of the 86" was ordered to mop up the Verona area and 
temporarily police the city. 

Darby returned to Villafranca at 1000 hours (on 26 
April), where he reported to the division commander, 
Maj. Gen. George P. Hays, at the advance division 
command post, Hays called a conference of his staff 
and organizational commanders, and by noon it was 
decided that the division would swing westward and 
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continue its advance northward along the eastern shores 
of Lake Garda, rather than try to cross the Adige and 
pursuc the Germans up Highway 12, the main route to 
the Brenner Pass. 

During the early afternoon Darby returned to 
Verona and then followed the route of his task force 
northwest from the city, arriving at Bussolengo about 
1600 hours. A wooden bridge crossing the Adige had 
been found intact in the vicinity of Bussolengo, so that 
infantry patrols of Task Force DARBY had crossed the 
river and were patrolling the northern bank. A few 
German vehicles were intercepted trying to flee north- 
ward on Highway 12. Darby recalled these patrols to 
the southern bank of the Adige and, in line with the 
division's new objective, ordered one battalion of the 
86" with supporting tanks to continue the drive west- 
ward and by nightfall to seize Lazise on the southeast- 
erm shores of Lake Garda, thus sealing off a possible 
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German escape route along the highway running north- 
ward on the eastern shores of Lake Garda, 

This final mission to capture Lazise was success- 
ful. In one day of operations, Task Force DARBY had 
not only spearheaded the second longest, 24-hour 
divisional advance of the campaign (22.5 miles), but 
also had successfully cleared all enemy personnel from 
the area of its advance and had physically occupied a 
thirteen-mile front along the southern bank of the 
Adige from Verona to Bussolengo [and overland] to 
Lazise. Thus ended Task Force DARBY. 

On 27 April the division's advance up the eastern 
shores of Lake Garda was continued by means of 
regimental and battalion leap-frog operations performed 
by the 85" and 87" with supporting tanks. Darby's 
mission was to keep in close contact with our leading 
elements and provide General Hays with on-the-spot 
information. He succeeded in doing this so well that, on 
entering a house in the town of Garda, he could have 
eaten the German officers’ luncheon, which was still 
warm on their plates. Another twenty-mile advance 
was made on this day to Malcesine, just ten miles short 
of the northern end of the lake. 

On 28 April the 86" Regiment passed through the 
85", but the advance that day was limited to five miles 
because the Germans had successfully blown the first 
of six tunnels through which the road passed at this 
point. The attempts of the partisans, whom we had 
instructed to try to prevent possible demolition, had 
failed. The cliffs rose so sharply and so high from the 
edge of the lake that the advance was continued by 
means of an amphibious operation (using the DUKWs 
which had remained with the division since the initial 
crossing of the Po), supported by tank destroyers and 
artillery. This operation caught the German paratroops 
and SS men, who had been fighting us in this region, off 
balance, so that the remaining tunnels were captured 
intact on the 28" and 29". 

One incident during the morning of the 29° de- 
serves attention. Colonel Darby went forward by means 
of a speedboat (to get around the blown-out tunnel) 
and then by jeep to investigate the progress of the 3° 
Battalion of the 86", which had been held up because 
of enemy direct fire into the fifth tunnel by SP [self- 
propelled] guns (88s) at the head of the lake. [Five men 
had been killed and approximately fifty wounded by a 
German shell that exploded ten yards into the tunnel.] 


General Hays joined hima short time later to look over 
the situation. About noon, both Darby and Haysclimbed 
into a speedboat that had come up to that tunnel and 
sped out into the lake to return to the division command 
post. In a matter of seconds, a shell burst in the water 
about fifty yards to the right rear of the boat. The driver 
“turned on the gas,” going back down the lake as fast 
as possible. Seven more shells burst about the same 
distance wide and short as the boat scooted the next half 
mile before swinging in for cover behind a small 
promontory of land. No sooner had this maneuver been 
executed than the engine died—out of gas! Fortu- 
nately, the Krauts had not been as accurate in their 
naval gunnery as they had been in zeroing in on the 
mouth of tunnel number 5. 


All during the 28" and 29" we could observe 


German vehicles fleeing northward on Highway 45, 





A 10” Mountain Division staff conference near the 
northern end of Lake Garda, April 1945 
(Courtesy of the Denver Public Library, Western 
History Department; photo by Richard A. Rocker) 





Protected by one of seven road tunnels on the 


eastern shore of Lake Garda, an American howitzer 
aims across the lake, April 1945 
(Courtesy of the Denver Public Library, Western 
History Department; photo by Richard A. Rocker) 


which ran along the shore on the opposite side of the 
lake. Our attached British 5.S[-inch gun]s opened up 
periodically on this traffic. At 2400 hours on 29 April, 
Darby took charge of an amphibious operation which 
involved sending Company K of the 85" across the lake 
in DUKWS5 to seize Gargnano and thus cut the escape 
route up Highway 45, This operation was successfully 
completed by 0200 hours on 30 April. Later in the 
moming Darby and other division officers crossed the 
lake to inspect Mussolini's mansion and estate on the 
outskirts of Gargnano 

Other elements of the 85° were ferried across the 
lake, so that by noon of 30 April the division had two 
columns closing in on the town of Riva at the head of 
the lake. The advance was slow for the 86" on the east 
side of the lake, however, because the Germans were 
able to bring accurate fire on our troops and small 
vehicles as a result of the 88-mm. SPs being situated on 
the roads going up the hills and mountains above the 
head of the lake. Nevertheless, the 86” had taken 
Torbole and was pushing on toward Riva, just three 
miles away. The engineers had not quite finished 
clearing the blown rock from tunnel number |, so that 


75-mm. pack howitzers were the only answer our 
troops had to the 88s. The British were supposed to be 
sailing their big guns up to the head of the lake on 
Italian fishing boats, but they had not yet appeared 
About 1400 hours on 30 April, Darby went for- 
ward by DUKW to Torbole. The Germans, on high 
ground to the north, had almost perfect observation of 
our supply and troop movements in this area. After 
landing, Darby walked immediately to the 86" regi 
mental command post, which was located in a two 
story stone house close to the waterfront, For about half 
an hour he conferred with the regimental commander 
and his staff concerning pushing the attack northward 
from Torbole and Riva toward Trento and Bolzano 
About three minutes before Darby concluded this 
conference, a single 88-mm. round was heard bursting 
somewhere nearby in the town. Of course, the Ger- 
mans, seeing our DUK Ws put in and out of Torbole, 
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American troops in Torbole learn of the 

German surrender in Italy, 3 May 1945 

(Courtesy of the Denver Public Library, 
Western History Department) 


had periodically shelled the town's waterfront that day 
but had not inflicted any serious damage on us. Never- 
theless, why just one round should come in was a 
question that should certainly have given pause to any 
artilleryman and also, perhaps, to any battle wise infan- 
tryman. 

Darby left the room and walked outside, intending 
to take a jeep back along the eastern shore to examine 
the roud and tunnels, Since the engineers were sup- 
posed to have unblocked tunnel number | at any hour 
now, he wanted to make sure that everything was clear 
for a rapid movernent forward of tanks and heavy 
artillery to give proper support to the projected infantry 
attack into the mountains tothe north. Darby paused for 
a few minutes to discuss One or two other matters with 
the regimental commander and with Brig. Gen. David 
L.. Ruffner, the division artillery commander, who had 
also come forward to Torbole at this time. The regi- 
mental jeep came around the corner and pulled up next 
to the house near Darby, ready to take him on his 
mission. | was about to climb into the back seat of the 
jeep but decided to wait a minute since Darby seemed 
to be continuing his conversation, | had just begun to 
feel alittle nervous and anxious to be on the move when 
the barrage struck, the explosion of the 88-mm. shells 
coming apparently at the very moment we heard the 
whine. Only two or three of the mitial shells landed 
along the waterfront, but just one of those produced the 
small fragment that killed Darby instantly and yet left 
General Ruffner and his aide, who were standing nght 
next to Darby, untouched 

Of the dozen men in the immediate area, about half 
were wounded, but only Darby and one other man [M 
Seté John T. Evans, the regimental sergeant major] 
were killed. The real tragedy of the incident was that it 
should never have happened; the Germans had actually 
tipped us off by firing that single preliminary round 
And I had failed to realize in time that this was the 
moment to prevent Colonel Darby from doing some- 
thing “stupid.” [The German forces in Italy surren- 
dered to the Allics two days later.| 


Kenneth S. Templeton, Jr., served in the 10° Moun- 
tain Division, both as an officer and an enlisted man, 
from 1943 to 1946. He subsequently worked with 
philanthropic foundations in Indianapolis and San 
Francisco 


The Chief’s Corner 
John W. (Jack) Mountcastle 


I’ ve reached a new milestone as a “frequent flyer.” The desk clerks at the USAir and United 
ticket counters now recognize me (even out of uniform) when | do my duffel-bag drag into 
National Airport. But it is important that I see the Army at work, so I'll continue to go where the 
action 1s, 

In the past three months, I’ ve participated in the Division Commander/TRADOC Comman 
dant Conference, addressed two graduating classes at TRADOC schools, accompanied the ASA 
(M&RA) to VMI to check on the school’s assimilation of female cadets and Army ROTC 
program, visited the NCO Museum at the direction of General Reimer, and helped launch the 
Army's Museum Training Course. This course ts designed to teach, through hands-on practice, 
the best techniques for curators to support our installations and schools, 

I had a chance to get to Heidelberg for a short visit with the USAREUR staff. We discussed 
the critical role to be played by the Army History Program into the future. I also dropped by the 
1“ Armored Division's Historical Holding in Baumholder, 

Wherever I go, I'm reminded again of the old, true adage: “The job that gets done 1s the one 
the Boss checks on.” Whether we're talking about museums, heritage training, officer and NCO 
education, published history, or staff rides and field services, | find that saying to be accurate. 
Command involvement in our programs has been, and will continue to be, the key to success, 

Thank goodness, there are examples everywhere of commanders who are personally 
engaged. They are demanding that their command historians and museum curators perform to the 
highest professional standards. It makes all the difference in the world! 

I'm here to tell you that if you have a person in one of those key positions who is NOT meeting 
your expectations, I'll do whatever I can to help you with staff assistance visits or extra attention 
from the CMH staff. Just call on us. 

Be on the look out for our newly published account of how USAREUR supported DESERT 
STORM. Entitled From the Fulda Gap to Kuwait; U. 8. Army, Europe and the Gulf War, it is a 
really useful study in multi-echelon operations. And, honestly, no kidding—the Center is going 
to publish a combat history of the U.S. Army in Vietnam this summer. 

We said farewell this spring to a great member of the CMH team, COL Clyde Jonas. Clyde 
made a major contribution to our plans for relocating the Center while serving as chief of the 
Histories Division. We wish Clyde and his wife Judy all the best in retirement. I'm very happy 
to announce that Dr. Richard Stewart, currently the Director of History and Museums for the 
U.S. Army Special Operations Command, has accepted the appointment as the new Histories 
Division chief. With his arrival, we turn over a new leaf in the history of the Center. For the first 
time, all of the divisions of CMH are headed by civilian professionals. 

I want toclose this short column with a heartfelt “Thank You” to all of you who made the time 
and took the effort to respond to my requests for feedback/critique of our Army Historical 
Program Strategic Plan. Your thoughts have been key in shaping our future. We are on the move 
now. We jump our TOC to Ft. McNair in August. Ribbon cutting is | September. I'll send out a 
net call when HISTORY 6 is set on position. 

Hooah! 


The Cold War Comes to Fort Monmouth 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy and the Search for Spies in the Signal Corps 
Rebecca R. Raines 


This article is a revised version of a paper that Mrs. 
Raines delivered in Arlington, Virginia, at the 1996 
Conference of Army Historians 


One of the major consequences of World War II 
was the rise of the United States and the Soviet Union 
to leadership roles in world affairs. Although the two 
nations had fought as allies during the war, the partner- 
ship between the superpowers dissolved quickly once 
they had defeated the Axis. Beginning with the break- 
down of the joint occupation arrangements in Ger- 
many, Europe became separated into east and west. To 
use Winston Churchill's evocative metaphor, an Iron 
Curtain descended across the Continent. The era began 
that contemporaries quickly labeled the Cold War. 
With this sudden turn of events, the United States 
struggled to come to grips with the implications of the 
competitive postwar environment. In this climate of 
heightened anxiety, the U.S. Army Signal Corps be- 
came caught up in a controversial investigation of 
alleged subversive activity within the Army that seemed 
to threaten the victory it had so recently won. 

Despite the uncertainties of the postwar world, the 
return of peace brought the usual cycle of demobiliza- 
tion to the U.S. Army. The Signal Corps, which had 
numbered over 350,000 officers and enlisted men at its 
wartime peak, shrank dramatically to 56,000 officers 
and men by June 1946.' The branch, nonetheless, 
continued its important work of providing the Army 
with its tactical and strategic communications net- 
works. It also conducted research on the development 
of new communications equipment at its complex of 
laboratories at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, the home 
of the Signal Corps since World War L. 

The Fort Monmouth research complex consisted 
of three major components. The Evans Signal Labora- 
tory was the center of the Signal Corps’ work on radar, 
which had proven to be one of the Allies’ most potent 
tools during World War II. A historic milestone oc- 
curred at Evans in January 1946 when Signal Corps 
scientists first successfully bounced radar signals off 


the moon. This achievement, the outcome of the Corps’ 
Project Diana, paved the way for enhanced long- 
distance electronic communications by means of arti- 
ficial satellites, although these devices were a decade 
away. The Coles Signal Laboratory was the location of 
the Army's work on radio and wire equipment, and the 
Squier Signal Laboratory specialized in the develop- 
ment of power units, batteries, and photographic 
items.’ In the early 1950s approximately 4,500 civilian 
scientists and support personnel worked at the Signal 
Corps laboratones, a staff much reduced from the more 
than 14,000 employed during their heyday in World 
War IL* 

With wartime economic restrictions removed, 
America’s economy boomed in the immediate postwar 
years. But the threat of nuclear war soon cast a shadow 
over the nation’s prosperity. In 1949 the Soviet Union 
detonated an atomic bomb, thereby shattering the sense 
of security Americans had derived from their mo- 
nopoly on atomic weapons. That same year also wit- 
nessed the takeover of China by a Communist regime 
led by Mao Zedong. The outbreak of the Korean War 
in June 1950 further eroded the nation’s confidence, 
particularly when Task Force Smith met with defeat in 
the opening days of the conflict. The subsequent inter- 
vention by Chinese Communist forces, aided by Soviet 
materiel, further increased world tensions and raised 
the specter of a possible third world war. 

The sense of insecurity generated in America by 
these and other events underlay the considerable popu- 
larity of the strident anti-Communist crusade under- 
taken by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a Republican 
from Wisconsin. Beginning in 1950 McCarthy set out 
todemonstrate that members of the American Commu- 
nist party had heavily infiltrated the United States 
government, In an atmosphere of growing paranoia, 
many Americans proved susceptible to the idea that a 
pervasive “Red menace” threatened their society from 
within. McCarthy's allegations gained credence from 
the conviction for perjury in January 1950 of former 
State Department official Alger Hiss fordenying under 


oath Whittaker Chambers’ charges that Hiss had passed 
secret documents to the Soviets. The Hiss trials—the 
first resulted in a hung jury—also proved a springboard 
for the political career of an outspokenly anti-Commu- 
nist young congressman from California, Richard M. 
Nixon. Meanwhile, the revelation that Klaus Fuchs, a 
British physicist who had worked on the Manhattan 
Project, was a Communist spy provided further evi- 
dence of a widespread Communist conspiracy 

McCarthy began his campaign by claiming to have 
a list of names of Communists working in the State 
Department. Although a congressional investigation 
failed to substantiate his allegations, McCarthy was 
not deterred. Against the backdrop of the Korean War. 
which was becoming much more than the “police 
action” the Truman administration termed 1, McCarthy 
fanned the fears of anxious Americans. For the next 
two years, he hammered away ut the administration, 
accusing it of being soft on communism. He even 
accused fellow senators of having Communists on 
their staffs. His ardent campaign against American 
Communists quickly catapulted McCarthy into the 
public spotlight. 

Senator McCarthy won reelection in the Republi- 
can landslide of 1952that swept Dwight D. Eisenhower 
into the White House. With the Republicans in control 
of both houses of Congress, albeit by slim margins, 
McCarthy became chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations and also of its investigative 
arm, the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations. 
The subcommittee had been created to conduct inquir- 
ies into financial fraud and abuse, but McCarthy used 
it to launch a probe into subversion within the govern- 
ment. His efforts followed in the footsteps of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, which had ex- 
posed Alger Hiss and had attempted to eliminate Com- 
munists from Hollywood. 

Since the onset of the Cold War, the federal gov- 
ernment had taken a number of vigorous steps to ensure 
the loyalty of its employees. During the late 1940s and 
early 1950s stringent loyalty programs had been initi- 
ated. The attorney general kept a list of organizations 
considered subversive, and any government employee 
who belonged to one of them was liable to have his or 
her loyalty questioned. Each department had estab- 
lished loyalty boards to conduct such inquiries. Mean- 
while, the FBI under J. Edgar Hoover used its consid- 


erable powers to carry out surveillance of citizens 
suspected of subversive activities. 

After failing to flush any Communists from the 
State Department, McCarthy in 1953 redirected his 
attention to a potentially more explosive target: the 
U.S. Army. The Signal Corps became a particular 
focus of his zealous search for subversives. In a sensa- 
tional trial just two years earlier, jurors had convicted 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg on charges of passing 
atomic secrets to the Soviets, and they were both 
sentenced to death. Their trip to the electric chair in 
June 1953 coincided closely with the start of MeCarnhy 's 
Signal Corps probe. During World War Il Julius 
Rosenberg had worked for the Signal Corps at Fort 
Monmouth, and McCarthy in 1953 sect out to prove that 
Rosenberg had created a spy ring at the post that was 
still in Operation. 

The Army had looked into security at Fort 
Monmouth the previous year after an East German 
scientist who had defected to the West claimed that he 
had seen a large number of microfilmed documents 
from that installation, Both the Signal Corps and the 
FBI conducted investigations, but neither found evi- 
dence of missing documents or espionage.’ Moreover, 
the Army could have legally provided scientific docu- 
ments to the Soviets during the war under Lend-Lease 
agreements, During World War II the Soviet Union 
had maintained official representatives at Fort 
Monmouth, who were given access to classified mate- 
rials.” These possible explanations, however, did not 
satisfy the senator from Wisconsin. 

Maj. Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, Fort Monmouth’s 
commander, had sparked McCarthy's probe by se- 
cretly alerting the senator's subcommittee to the possi- 
bility of subversion at his facility. Lawton had assumed 
command at Fort Monmouth in December 1951, after 
having served as the deputy chief signal officer in 
Washington, Lawton was reluctant to cooperate with 
McCarthy publicly, however, until Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens ordered him to do so. With the 
possibility of a hot new trail to follow, the recently 
married McCarthy cut short his honeymoon in the 
West Indies to launch the inquiry personally.’ 

On 31 August 1953, McCarthy's subcommittee 
began closed hearings in New York City on subversion 
and espionage in the Signal Corps. The seven-member 
subcommittee included Republican Senators Everett 


M. Dirksen of Illinois, Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota, 
and Charles E. Potter of Michigan and Democrats John 
L. McClellan of Arkansas, W. Stuart Symington of 
Missouri, and Henry M. “Scoop” Jackson of Washing- 
ton. Working closely with the chairman was the 
subcommittee’s chief counsel, Roy M. Cohn, a brash, 
young New York attorney who had helped to convict 
the Rosenbergs.” As the subcommittee’s Democratic 
members promptly walked out in protest of McCarthy's 
inquisitonal tactics, and the other Republican mem- 
bers rarely attended, McCarthy and Cohn completely 
dominated the hearings. A few days before the hear- 
ings began, General Lawton had suspended several 
Fort Monmouth employees as security risks, One of 
these individuals was Aaron Coleman, a radar special- 
ist who had worked at Monmouth for fifteen years. 
Coleman admitted to the subcommittee that he had 
known Julius Rosenberg when both were students at 
the City College of New York, but he denied having 
seen him since that time, He further demed being a 
Communist himself, Coleman stated that he had not 
known that Rosenberg hud worked forthe Signal Corps 
until he had read about it during the latter's trial, 

McCarthy questioned Coleman at length about an 
official reprimand he had received in 1946 for taking 
home classified documents. Coleman explained that he 
had needed the documents to work overtime on an 
important project. He claimed that he had received 
proper authorization to remove the documents from the 
post but had been reprimanded for not keeping them in 
a secure location at his home. McCarthy was not 
appeased. He had his ammunition, and he knew how to 
use it. The senator declared in a press conference that 
Coleman may have been the link between the Signal 
Corps laboratories and the documents in East Ger- 
many.” Although he produced no evidence to support 
thisallegation, McCarthy's campaign against the Army 
gained momentum. 

Secretary of the Army Stevens tried to cooperate 
with McCarthy, although he denied the senator's asser- 
tions that espionage activity persisted at Fort Monmouth. 
As evidence of his goodwill, Stevens accompanied 
McCarthy on a tour of Fort Monmouth on 20 October. 
He also instructed General Lawton to lift an order 
banning Monmouth employees from speaking with 
members of the subcommittee.” At the same time, 
however, Stevens became worried that Lawton had 


taken his order to cooperate too literally, as the number 
of suspensions at Fort Monmouth continued to grow. 
Stevens took his concerns to Chief Signal Officer Maj. 
Gen. George |, Back, who promised to speak with 
Lawton.'' For whatever reason, the suspension of 
Monmouth employees soon ceased. None of the sus- 
pended individuals had been accused of espionage 

They were punished for being poor security risks on the 
basis of their past behavior or their associations with 
known or suspected Communists. 

After six weeks of closed-door sessions, the sub- 
committee opened its public hearings on 24 November 
inthe same New York courtroom where the Rosenbergs 
had been tried."’ The first witness to appear was Col, 
Walter E. Lotz, Jr. Then assigned to the Engineering 
and Technical Division of the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer in Washington, the division which su- 
pervised the branch's research and development pro- 
gram, Lotz had served several tours at Fort Monmouth, 
both before and after World War I. Cohn questioned 
Lotz about the types of research undertaken by the 
Corps. He focused particular attention on the proxim- 
ity fuze, an electronic device that uses a tiny radar to 
detect its target and detonate a bomb in flight. Lotz 
testified that Julius Rosenberg had, during his Signal 
Corps employment, been an inspector at one of the 
firms with which the Army had contracted to work on 
the fuze, a project classified as secret.” 

From his cell in a federal penitentiary in Pennsyl- 
vania, meanwhile, Julius Rosenberg's brother-in-law, 
David Greenglass, gave the subcommittee a deposition 
that supported this line of inquiry. Greenglass had been 
convicted of espionage along with the Rosenbergs in 
the atomic weapons case, but he had not been sen- 
tenced to death. In his deposition he testified to the 
existence of a Rosenberg spy ring at Fort Monmouth. 
He claimed that Julius had told him that he had stolen 
the proximity fuze and given it to the Soviets. He 
accomplished his thievery, Greenglass explained, by 
putting items into the briefcase in which he carried his 
lunch. Apparently, no one ever checked its contents. 
After the war, Greenglass and Julius Rosenberg had 
opened an engineering business together in New York. 
Greenglass stated that Rosenberg had used his Signal 
Corps contacts to obtain contracts for their firm. 
Greenglass further testified that, as far as he knew, the 
spy ring at Monmouth continued in operation despite 
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General Lawton welcomes Washington officials to Fort Monmouth in October 1953. Pictured from left are 


General Back; Secretary of the Army Stevens; Senator H. Alexander Smith, a New Jersey Republican, 


Senator McCarthy, General Lawton; and Roy Cohn. (Signal Corps photo) 


the demise of the Rosenbergs 

During the following weeks, McCarthy called 
before his subcommittee a host of individuals, includ 
ing many former Signal Corps employees. Most of 
these witnesses refused to testify, citing the Fifth 
Amendment's protection against self-incriminauion 
Calling these individuals “Fifth Amendment Commu- 
nists,” McCarthy turned their refusal into an admission 
of guilt and accused them of hiding behind the Consti- 
tution, a document that, he alleged, they were seeking 
to destroy 

McCarthy further claimed that the Communist 
party had organized a special cell, called the Shore 
Club unit, specifically to infiltrate Fort’ Monmouth. 
Frustrated by onc witness's repeated invocations of the 
Fifth when asked about the Shore Club, the senator 
angrily compared him to Julius Rosenberg and accused 


him of being “involved in the same type of filthy 
activities against your country.” Although McCarthy 
presented no hard evidence to link the two men, the 
senator continued his line of attack. At one point he 
declared, “Rosenberg has been executed and you are 
walking the streets free, Do you not feel that if Rosenberg 
was properly executed, you deserve the same fate?” 
The witness, a former Fort Monmouth employee named 
Marcel Ullman, continued to plead the Fifth in re 
sponse to most of McCarthy's questions, but declared 
that he would not willingly harm the nation." 
McCarthy also interrogated employees of firms 
that did business with the Army. He focused particu 
larly on the Federal Telecommunications Laborato- 
ries, a Signal Corps subcontractor. McCarthy con- 
tended that the company, like the Signal Corps, had 
been infiltrated by Communists. While the subcom 


mittee showed that a small number of Communists had 
worked at the company, it could not link them to any 
acts of espionage." 

The hearings adjourned on 17 December for a 
Christmas break. During this interlude the New York 
Times ran a three-part series on the situation at Fort 
Monmouth which emphasized that the Army had ul- 
ready tightened security at the post before McCarthy's 
probe began. On 14 January 1954, the Times published 
an editorial urging its readers to refuse to accept 
McCarthy's charges until corroborated. In the editor's 
opinion, “Senator McCarthy's shameless scramble for 
publicity has never been exposed more clearly than in 
the Monmouth case." 

The subcommittee’s public hearings resumed in 
February 1954. With his investigation into the spy ring 
at Fort Monmouth at a standstill, McCarthy set out in 
anew direction. He now aimed to prove that a Commu- 
nist then working for the Signal Corps as a code clerk 
had access to top secret messages. He identified this 
individual as Mrs. Annie Lee Moss of Washington, 
D.C. MeCarthy further alleged that the Army had full 
knowledge of Moss's Communist affiliation but had 
not moved to have her fired. The chief witness against 
Moss was an FBI agent, Mary S. Markward, who had 
infiltrated the Communist party in the Washington, 
D.C., area. Markward had served as treasurer of the 
local Communist cell and claimed that a woman named 
Annie Lee Moss had been a card-carrying member 
during the 1940s. At that time. Moss was a cafetena 
worker at the Pentagon. Mrs. Moss had later been hired 
as a code clerk in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 
Markward could not, however, attest to whether Mrs, 
Moss was still a party member and did not believe she 
had ever met the woman. As Mrs. Moss did not attend 
the hearing due to ill health, Mrs. Markward could not 
be asked to identify her by sight. In any case, she wasn't 
sure that she would be able to recognize her. 

When Mrs. Moss finally appeared before the sub- 
committee the following month, the reliability of 
Markward’s testimony became suspect. Poorly edu- 
cated and not very articulate, Mrs. Moss hardly fit the 
image of a Communist spy. As a result of the allega- 
tions against her, she had been suspended from her job 
with the Signal Corps. Mrs. Moss testified that she had 
transmitted coded messages but had never been in the 
code room and could not decipher the messages she 
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sent. She also denied any affiliation with the Commu- 
nist party. The possibility of mistaken identity arose, 
because there had apparently been three persons im the 
Washington area in 1943 named Annie Lee Moss. Mrs 
Moss proved to be a sympathetic witness, and 
McCarthy's ploy backfired. Nothing further came of 
the charges against Mrs. Moss."* 

The last witnesses in the Fort Monmouth mquiry 
appeared before the subcommittee on 11] March 1954 
While the existence of a spy nng at the post had not 
been proven, the Army felt that its integrity had been 
threatened by McCarthy's charges of rampant Com- 
munist subversion by its personnel, With the backing 
of President Eisenhower, Secretary of Detense Charles 
E. Wilson decided that the time had come to counter- 
attack. 

In an effort to discredit McCarthy, the Army issued 
a report in which it claimed that the senator and Roy 
Cohn had sought special privileges for Pvt. G. David 
Schine, a former subcommittee aide who had recently 
been drafted into the Army. Schine also happened to be 
the son of a multimillionaire. The Army contended that 
MeCarthy and Cohn had sought to persuade Secretary 
Stevens to reassign Schine from Fort Dix, New Jersey, 
where he was undergoing basic training, to New York 
City, where he could again work for the subcommutice 
In exchange for this favor, McCarthy had allegedly 
promised that he would either limit or terminate the 
investigation into Fort Monmouth.’ Senator McCarthy 
countered that the Army, for its part, had punished 
Schine for his connection with the subcommittee. The 
senator also accused the Army of using Schine as a 
“hostage” to pressure him to stop the exposure of 
Communists in the armed forces.”' In other words, 
McCarthy accused the Army of trying to use Schine to 
blackmail him. 

Toairthe charges and countercharges, McCarthy's 
subcommittee began a second round of hearings in 
April 1954. These televised proceedings, known as the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, captured the nation’s atten- 
tion during their three-month duration. As tclevised 
hearings were a novelty at that time, daily audiences of 
up to twenty million tuned in to view the dramatic 
events as they unfolded.” Because of his direct role in 
the dispute, McCarthy stepped down as chairman, and 
Senator Mundt presided in his place. McCarthy's seat 
on the subcommittee was taken by Senator Henry 


Dworshak of Idaho. For this confrontation the Demo- 
cratic members of the subcommittee joined their Re- 
publican colleagues in attendance. 

The ensuing contest pitted McCarthy and Cohn 
against Secretary of the Army Stevens and Joseph N. 
Welch, the Army's special counsel, Despite his consid- 
erable efforts to cooperate with the subcommittee, 
Stevens fared badly as a witness under McCarthy's 
examination. Behaving like a prosecuting attorney, the 
senator badgered the mild-mannered Stevens to the 
point that he became physically ill?’ It soon became 
clear that Stevens had in fact granted special favors to 
Private Schine. While he did not agree to let Schine 
warve basic training, Stevens had excused him from 
KP duty and granted him generous leave privileges. 
Nevertheless through many days of grucling testi- 
mony, Stevens never lost his temper. He came across as 
an honest, if somewhat naive, man and won the public's 
sympathy." McCarthy made the opposite impression. 
When not grilling witnesses, he constantly interrupted 
the proceedings with “points of order.” 

Welch's skillful questioning of McCarthy also 
helped reveal the senator's true colors. In contrast to 
the intense, energetic McCarthy, the elderly Welch 
scemed almost somnolent. One participant described 
him as looking like a “large. round penguin.”* But 
looks can be deceiving, and Welch proved to be 
McCarthy's match in both showmanship and shrewd- 
ness. He artfully demonstrated McCarthy's careless 
regard for the truth by proving that the senator had used 
phony documents and doctored photographs as “evi- 
dence” against the Army. Welch showed, for example, 
that McCarthy had doctored the 1951] letter, taken from 
the FBI's files, by which J. Edgar Hoover had alerted 
Maj. Gen. Alexander R. Bolling, the head of Army 
intelligence, about possible espionage at Fort 
Monmouth. At one point, in utter exasperation with 
McCarthy's attempts to smear the character of a col- 
league in Welch's law firm, Welch exclaimed, “Have 
you left no sense of decency?” To many in the audi- 
ence, the answer had become obvious.” 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower, who had ini- 
tially distanced himself from the hearings, now urged 
that they be concluded quickly, Employing a nice 
touch of irony, Eisenhower stated in anews conference 
on 5 May 1954 that he hoped the United States would 
gain something from the hearings comparable to what 


they had cost the nation in self-respect at home and 
prestige abroad. In a subsequent press conference, the 
president declared in response to a question about the 
hearings, “Let's get the facts out and then let's go on 
about the important business of this Government, and 
I personally feel, ladies and gentlemen, there 1s no ime 
to waste.” 

E:senhower's sense of urgency did not prevail, and 
the hearings dragged on for another month. John G 
Adams, one of the Army's lawyers, testified that Roy 
Cohn had threatened to “wreck the Army” if Secretary 
Stevens did not prevent Schine from being assigned 
overseas.” Both McCarthy and Cohn denied seeking 
favors for Schine, but evidence indicated otherwise. 
After seventy-one sessions and two million words of 
testimony, the Army-MeCarthy hearings finally con- 
cluded on 17 June 1954, having generated much more 
heat than light.” No substantive findings emerged, and 
no indictments resulted. The hearings’ main accom- 
plishment had been to expose McCarthy's ruthless 
tactics to a nationwide audience. 

Inthe end, McCarthy had hurt himself most of all, 
On television he had appeared vindictive and bullying 
Moreover, his strident attacks on the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had eroded his support among Republi- 
cans.“ Despite his popularity with voters, McCarthy 
had never ingratiated himself with his colleagues inthe 
Senate, where he had been anything but a team player 
Senator Ralph Flanders of Vermont, a fellow Republi- 
can, imtroduced a resolution of censure against 
McCarthy. It was referred to a select committee, which 
held yet another round of hearings, albeit this time 
without radio and television coverage."! 

On 27 September 1954, the bipartisan select 
committee” issued its report, which recommended the 
senator’ s censure on twocounts.** One of these was his 
harsh treatment of Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, 
communder of Camp Kilmer, New Jersey. The recipi- 
ent of a Silver Star and three Bronze Stars for his World 
War II service in Europe, Zwicker had testified before 
McCarthy's subcommittee in February 1954. During 
the course of his questioning, the senator became 
infuriated with Zwicker over his role in the approval of 
an honorable discharge for a medical officer who had 
invoked the Fifth Amendment during an appearance 
before McCarthy's subcommittee. McCarthy accused 
Zwicker of protecting Communists within his com- 


mand and berated the general as unfit to wear the 
uniform.“ The Senate investigators found no provo- 
cation on Zwicker’'s part and cited McCarthy's behav- 
ior as reprehensible. The second count against McCarthy 
was his contempt of the Senate, and this was the 
transgression that proved to be his downfall, 

The Senate deferred action on the committee's 
recommendation until after the November elections. 
Then, following nearly a month of debate, the Senate 
on 2 December approved the censure resolution, By the 
decisive margin of 67 to 22, the Senate voted to 
condemn McCarthy for behavior that was contrary to 
senatorial traditions and ethics. Although the charge 
regarding General Zwicker was dropped, the Army 
had played a critical role in dealing McCarthy this 
serious political setback. As a result of the Senate's 
action, McCarthy's influence plummeted, and his 
stranglehold on the nation’s psyche was finally broken 

By the time of the censure vote, the national wave 
of anticommunism had begun to subside. The death of 
Stalin in March 1953 raised hopes that relations with 
the Soviet Union might improve, and the end of the 
Korean War three months latercontributed to an casing 
of international tensions. On the other hand, the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu to the Vietnamese Communists in May 
1954, while the Army-McCarthy hearings were in 
progress, provided a harbinger of events to come, 

McCarthy's censure precipitated a rapid decline in 
both his personal and professional life. Although still 
a member of the Senate, he lost his committee chair- 
manship when the Democrats took control of Congress 
after the November congressional elections. No longer 
making national headlines, he found that the press now 
virtually ignored him. Along with the loss of his 
political power came a serious deterioration in his 
health. McCarthy had long been a heavy drinker, and 
the effects of alcoholism, coupled with other physical 
ailments, led to his death in May 1957 at the age of 
forty-eight.”* 

Besides his own career, McCarthy's probe af- 
fected the lives of all those touched by it, albeit in a 
variety of ways. General Lawton, perhaps worn down 
by the prolonged investigation into Fort Monmouth, 
retired from the Army on 31 August 1954 at the age of 
fifty-nine, three years before he reached the mandatory 
retirement age. McCarthy charged that Secretary 
Stevens had tried to force Lawton to retire, but Lawton 


had in fact applied for medical disability retirement. 
Secretary Stevens, for his part, stepped down from his 
post in July 1955 and returned to the J. P. Stevens 
Company. General Zwicker, however, remained in 
the Army until 1960, winning a promotion to major 
general despite the opposition of McCarthy and one 
other senator.”’ 

Most of the civil service employees whose lives 
had been turned upside down by their clashes with 
McCarthy were eventually able to clear their names. 
Of the forty-two employees suspended at Monmouth, 
all but two were later reinstated.” They still had to 
live, however, with the trauma of the experience and 
the stigma of having been tarred by McCarthy's brush. 
Aaron Coleman did not regain his federal employment 
rights until 1958. He eventually returned to his old job 
at Fort Monmouth and retired from government ser- 
vice in 1978.” Some of the other principals, however, 
seem to have benefited from their notoriety. Roy Cohn 
pursued a successful career as a lawyer in New York 
City. G. David Schine served out his Army hitch, 
returned to private life, and married a former Miss 
Universe. He later produced the movie The French 
Connection. Hollywood also beckoned Joseph Welch, 
who appeared as the trial judge in the movie Anatomy 
of a Murder.” 

McCarthy's own moment in the spotlight was 
relatively brief, but his name remains closely associ- 
ated with the Cold War era. The threat of Communist 
infiltration into the government was indeed real, as the 
Hiss and Rosenberg convictions had clearly demon- 
strated, but McCarthy's methods gave anticommu- 
nism a bad name. Even granting the sincerity of 
McCarthy’s desire to root out subversives, his tram- 
pling of civil rights and due process threatened the 
very freedoms he professed to be protecting. 

Ironically, however, McCarthy's allegations about 
spies in the Signal Corps have turned out to be more 
valid than he could demonstrate in the 1950s. Two 
Fort Monmouth scientists, Joel Barr and Al Sarant, 
fled to the Sovict Union following the Rosenbergs’ 
arrest. Given new identities by the KGB, Barr and 
Sarant used their technical knowledge on Soviet de- 
fense projects, including the development of a radar- 
controlled antiaircraft gun. They later set up a micro- 
electronics laboratory in Leningrad and became pio- 
neers in the Russian computer industry. Although the 


FBI has never been uble to prove the existence of a 
Rosenberg spy ring at Fort Monmouth, these men 
appear to have been the “missing link” that McCarthy 
was looking for between the Fort Monmouth laborato- 
ries and the Soviet Union.*' 

The final chapters of this story have yet to be 
written. Documents held by the National Security 
Agency and Russian state archives may still bring 
important new information to light. The emerging 
evidence indicates that, for all his faults, Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy was probably closer to the truth about 
Communists in our government than we would like to 
believe.” The Cold War may be over, but its contro- 
versies live on. 
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Cheese 


Brooks Kleber 


This is a story about a large wheel of green (not 
aged) Polish goat's milk cheese acquired by two 
American prisoners of war in German custody on an 
arduous trek out of Poland in early 1945. First, let's 
set the scene. 

In January 1945 Soviet troops forced the Germans 
to evacuate the American prisoners from Oflag 
[Offizierslager—Officers’ Camp] 64 in Schubin, Po- 
land. We were to go ten kilometers and get a train. But 
there was no train, so 45 days and over 300 miles later 
the remnants of that column arrived at a point north of 
Berlin where it entrained for another POW camp at 
Hammelburg. 

The winter of 1944-45 was bitterly cold. Each day 
of the 300-mile march, a German guard and an Ameri- 
can officer bicycled ahead to find a place for us to sleep 
and prepare a meager supper. They did their job well. 
Almost always, the prisoners bedded down in barns, 
outbuildings, or an occasional church or schoolhouse. 
Then they received a piece of bread and a bow! of soup. 

One night was particularly memorable. I was in a 
rather small schoolroom with a portrait of Goring 
looming over my desk. Someone came by and said that 
a group of Polish émigrés, also moving west, was out 
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back trading wheels of cheese for American cigarettes. 
The man before me got his wheel for three packs; it cost 
me five packs, and I understand the POW after me paid 
ten for his cheese. The cigarettes came from our Amert- 
can Red Cross packages. My buddy, Red O'Connor, 
contributed half the cigarettes and got half of the 
cheese. 

The wheel was frozen so it took some time to hack 
it into two parts. We stowed our treasures in the 
makeshift backpacks we had fashioned out of shirts 
and Red Cross boxes. Sometimes we made cheese 
sandwiches with the bread in the middle. We were the 
envy of our comrades. I can’t remember how long our 
cheese lasted, but I do remember a series of events it 
prompted. 

The first incident involved only me. I must explain 
that I love dogs and always have had one. My care for 
my pets included an examination of their stool as a 
barometer of their health. For the seven months of my 
captivity, [ had adopted the same test for my own well- 
being. It seemed to work; at least it was reassuring, 

A short time after the acquisition of the cheese, 
while undergoing this time-tested examination, | was 
horrified to discover a pile of rather small, round 


pellets. My immediate reaction was that something had 
perforated in my digestive system and that my normal 
elimination was being filtered as through a sieve. Then 
it dawned on me that goats, like rabbits, produce that 
type of stool and that the quantity of goat's milk cheese 
I had been eating not only was providing welcome 
nutrition but was giving me this goatlike signature. It 
was disquieting, but I learned to live with it. 

And goat's milk cheese is nutritional, a fact brought 
home to me by a lieutenant colonel who had been my 
burracks commander at Oflag 64. A West Pointer, he 
had commanded a battalion in combat. He was quite 
formal, even in prison camp. He occasionally sought 
out junior officers for a game of chess. “The lessons of 
the battlefield could be found on the chessboard,” he 
would intone. It was no reflection on him or on my 
erstwhile profession, but at that time I didn't much give 
a damn about the lessons of the battlefield. 

Late one afternoon, as we were settling down for 
the night, my chess-playing commander approached 
me. “Kleber,” he began, “if |had my choice of any kind 
of food Lcould take on atrip like this,do you know what 
I'd take?” Well, of course | knew, but I put on an 
expressionless face and answered, “No, sir.” “Cheese,” 
he said, “because of its great nutritional value, its 
durability, and its relatively small bulk.” He went on 
and on. I don’t remember saluting, but 1 did thank him 
profusely as | walked away. 

The third cheese incident places me in a more 
generous light. One miserable afternoon we were trudg- 
ing through large quantities of snow neara small Polish 
village. I saw adead horse just off the road whose rump 
had been carved bare by hungry villagers, | wondered 
how the horse had died. A fellow prisoner with whom 
I had become friends—tall, quiet, good-looking John 
Carlson from Rhinelander, Wisconsin—was just ahead 
of me. Suddenly he darted off to the side of the road, 
swept up a dead white chicken, and thrust it under his 
coat. I also wondered how the chicken had died. 


That night circumstances enabled Carlson to pluck, 
clean, and cook his chicken. A bit later, he came over 
to me and offered to trade part of his dish, I forget which 
part, for some of my cheese. While I rejected the trade, 
I did share with John a generous piece of my cheese. 

And that concluded my adventures with one half 
wheel of green goat's milk cheese, except for one 
thing. Two months later, after we had arrived at 
Hammelburg, survived General Patton's abortive es- 
cape episode, and spent some time in Nuremberg, we 
were leisurely making our way south through Bavaria. 
The war was all but over and the guards were now very 
friendly, especially the one who went from prisoner to 
prisoner explaining that he had once worked in the 
Buffalo post office. On 15 April 1945, I celebrated my 
twenty-sixth birthday. I cooked some potatoes, with- 
out salt, but with a stray carrot, | also made a mess of 
fresh wild mustard. It was a beautiful meal—white, 
orange, and green. Then John Carlson appeared. In his 
hand he had a pack of Lucky Strike cigarettes tied with 
a sprig of pussy willow. It was my birthday present. He 
could have used the cigarettes for a significant trade 
with a German villager. 

In all the years afterward, I always remembered 
John's cigarettes as the most meaningful birthday 
present I had ever received. In presenting me with my 
annual gift, my wife always acknowledged this. I tried 
to contact John Carlson after the war and never suc- 
ceeded. But he and the cheese and cigarettes are indel- 
ibly etched in my book of significant memories. 


Dr. Brooks Kleber served with the 90" Infantry Divi- 
sion in France in World War Il and was captured by the 
Germans on the Cotentin Peninsula. After the war, he 
was a historian with the Chemical Corps and coauthor 
of The Chemical Warfare Service: Chemicals in Com- 
bat (Center of Military History, 1966), chief historian 
of the Army Training and Doctrine Command, and 
assistant chief of military history at CMH. 
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Liberation Monument Dedicated at Caumont, France 


On 11 November 1997, American and French 
veterans gathered outside St. Martin's Church in 
Caumont, France, for the unveiling of a monument 
to the liberation of that town in 1944 by the American 
I" Infantry Division. Located in Normandy about six 
miles east of St. L6, Caumont was at the southeastern 
corner of the urea liberated by American troops in the 
ten days following the landing at OMAHA Beach 

Jean-Jacques Viart, mayor of Caumont; Lt. Col. 
Jean-Pierre Manley, assistant Army attaché at the U.S. 
defense attaché’s office in Paris; and Maj. Michael 
McManus of Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, joined in 
unveiling the monument, The English-language por- 
tion of the plaque’s bilingual inscription reads us 
follows: 


On June 13, 1944, Caumont was liberated by the |“ 
Infantry Division of the United States Army, Starting 
from the smallest of footholds seized on D-day, June 6, 
the division attacked inland some 23 miles from OMAHA 
Beach and captured the strategic high ground around 
Caumont. 

The successful defense of this important sector of 
the Allied beachhead permitted the buildup of men, 
equipmentand supplies required forthe Allied breakout 
operation of late July. That massive offensive liberated 
France and Belgium and reached the borders of Ger- 
many by mid-September 1944. 


After the ceremony Colonel Manley and Major 
McManus visited the Caumont home of Guillaume 
Mercader, an officially recognized Hero of the French 
Resistance who had provided to the Allies intelligence 
on German dispositions prior to the Normandy Jand- 
ings. Mercader had earlier attended the unveiling cer- 
emony. 

Retired Maj. Gen. Albert H. Smith, Jr., organized 
the effort to present the division's monument to 
Caumont. As a captain, Smith had been executive 
officer of the 1“ Infantry Division's 16" Infantry regi- 
ment during the Normandy campaign, In 1968-69 
Smith served as deputy commander of the I“ Infantry 
Division in Vietnam. General Smith was unable to 
attend the unveiling ceremony, but Major McManus 
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read the following remarks on his behalf: 


Ladies and gentlemen, 

What a great day this is! What a perfect time to 
dedicate a liberation memorial! 

My one regret is not being with you for this cer- 
emony. However, | am present in spirit us two very 
good fnends pass along my remarks. 

The younger soldier, May. Mike McManus, will 
read the English text; and our division veteran from 
Brussels, Mr. Jean Centner, will translate. 

Now, let's start atthe beginning. How did all of this 
come about? 

The concept of a memorial came to me in a dream 
last December. After consulting with several World 
War II buddies, we agreed the project had merit. 

The rest was simple: design the memorial, raise the 
money, and obtain a green light from Mayor Viart and 
his municipal council. 

Our project goals never changed: 

1. Construct and present to Caumont a beautiful 
memorial of its liberation. 

2. Permanently recognize a major achievement of the 
I“ Infantry Division during the Normandy campaign. 
3. Remind French citizens, especially Normans, how 
much American veterans of World War II cherish their 
friendship. 

Today's French-American ceremony marks the suc- 
cessful achievement of these goals. It is a memorable 
climax to a noble joint endeavor on both sides of the 
Atlante. 

My wife and I devoted hundreds of hours to make 
our dream come true, However, we needed a compa- 
rable effort from Phil Rivers in Normandy and Jean 
Centner in Brussels to present what you sce before you 
this Armistice Day. 

Our First Division Museum, located near Chicago, 
I!linois, has sent along two special handouts for attend- 
ees. One salutes this dedication, The other souvenir 1s 
a reminder to visit our 1“ Infantry Division monument 
overlooking OMAHA Beach and reflect on D-day, 6 
June 1944, Please take these handouts home for your 
family members and friends to see. 

What about the cost of this memorial’? Who paid 





? 





Ceremonies marking the unveiling of the [* Infantry Division’ s Liberation Monument in Caumont, France 
11 November 1997 (Photo courtesy of Maj. Gen. Albert H. Smith, Jr., Ret.) 


the bills? These are good questions 

However, before giving you any numbers, | should 
emphasize this endeavor was a labor of love from start 
to finish. The unfailing and continuous support of my 
wife and friends, especially Jean Centner and Phil 
Rivers, could not be purchased. The warm reception of 
the idea by Mayor Viart and his municipal council was 
absolutely essential. In short, the liberation memorial 
would not have happened without the invaluable, un- 
paid work of these dedicated participants 

With this explanation, I can report that half of the 
money needed to complete the project was contributed 
by division veterans we were able to contact. The 
remaining half was provided by my wife and myself. 

A Final Question: What enduring and meaningful 
remembrances should we take with us from today's 
ceremonies? 

First, soldiers of the United States have, in this 
century, twice joined their French comrades-in-arms to 
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defeat a common enemy in Europe 

Second, during World War Il, German forces oc- 
cupied France until 6 June 1944 when Allied forces 
stormed the beaches and landing areas of Normandy to 
liberate their freedom-loving friends 

Third, that our 1“ Infantry Division, the oldest and 
most famous American division, suffered | ,744 casu- 
alties from its successful D-day assault on OMAHA 
Beach until the liberation of Caumont on | 3 July 1944 

Fourth, that an outstanding leader of World War I, 
Maj. Gen, Clarence R. Huebner, commanded the divi 
sion in this and subsequent battles until France and 
Belgium were liberated during World War IL. 

Fifth and finally, this is the day to remember that 
soldiers of democracy win battles for freedom. They 
often give their lives in the fighting 

Ladies and gentlemen, that concludes my talk, 
except to thank you for attending today’s ceremonies 
Be assured you have my every best wish for the future. 


The Influence of Warfare in Colonial America 
On the Development of British Light Infantry 
By Jack E. Owen, Jr. 


The following article is an edited and abridged 
version of a more extensively annotated paper that 
includes an appendix and bibliography. Interested 
readers may request a copy of the original paper from 
the Managing Editar, 


The light infantryman was a principal product of 
the momentous changes tn European military thought 
and tactics that occurred in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century. A resourcetul, mobile sharpshooter, the 
versatile light infantryman was the predecessor of the 
moderm-day soldier. Operating independently or as 
part of a small group on the battlefield, the light 
infantryman was encouraged to exercise individual 
initiative in combat, and he was trained to combine 
firepower with movement on the held of batte.' The 
development and appearance of substantial numbers of 
light troops in European armies during the late cigh- 
teenth century altered the tactical balance of land 
wartare and the nature of cumpaigning during the 
Napoleonic Wars. However, not all of the influences 
on the evolution of light infantry forces originated on 
the European continent. 

A number of historians have persuasively argued 
that the introduction of European military technology, 
organization, and tactics into countries of the non- 
Western world prior to the twentieth century drove 
those countries to adopt European administrative, eco- 
nomic, and cultural forms and institutions.’ Less often 
remarked upon, however, are the ways in which Euro- 
pean and European-style military forces, tactics, and 
modes of warfare were themselves influenced and 
changed by their encounters with non-Western oppo- 
nents and cultures. 

This article will first briefly review the develop- 
ment of light infantry in Europe before 1750. It will 
examine the military technology, techniques, and insti- 
tutions of North American colonial warfare that evolved 
in response to Indian tactics and methods of warfare. It 
will then describe the emergence of a unique and 
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distinctly American light infantry formation—the rang- 
ers—organized to conduct reconnaissance and raiding 
operations deep incnemy territory. Finally, it will draw 
some conclusions about the influence of wilderness 
warfare on British military organization, training, tac- 
tics, and operations into the nineteenth century, The 
article will attempt to define the essential characteris- 
ics of the light infantryman and to highlight the orga- 
nizational forces and influences which operated to 
encourage or obstruct the adoption of light infantry 
formations and tactics in the British Army of the late 
eighteenth and carly nineteenth centuries. It will also 
suggest an important connection between the British 
military experience in colonial America and the devel- 
opment of light infantry in the British Army. ' 


The Development of Light Infantry in Europe 
During the Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453), 
notably at the battles of Crécy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt, the longbow-armed infantryman de- 
throned the armored knight/cavalryman as the domi- 
nant force in battle and, along with the pikeman, 
reestablished the primacy of infantry in combat.‘ 
Over the next three centuries, the development of 
firearms gave further emphasis and centrality to the 
combat role of infantry. By the eighteenth century, the 
predominant tactical problem for a European army 
commander was the effective employment of the stan- 
dard infantry weapon of the day—the smoothbore, 
flintlock musket, a generally inaccurate firearm witha 
short range and a slow rate of fire. This was best 
achieved by linear battle formations, which broughtto 
bear the most weapons and produced the greatest 
volume of fire.’ Controlled volley fire delivered by 
regular infantrymen drawn up in precise, shoulder-to- 
shoulder line formations required strict discipline and 
unquestioning obedience from the troops. The actions 
of the rank and file were rigidly regulated and thor- 
oughly constrained. The exercise of initiative was 
stifled. These tactics, although widely employed, be- 


came known as “Frederician” after King Frederick the 
Great of Prussia (1740-86), their foremost practitioner 
inthe eighteenth century.” 

The development of firearms and the evolution of 
Frederician tactics also encouraged the employment of 
light infantry in a meaningful battlefield role. Al- 
though the Swiss and Spanish of the sixteenth century 
used arquebusiers and musketeers as adjunct members 
of their pike formations, the first European military 
power to recognize the full potential of light infantry 
was Austria. Early in the eighteenth century the Austri- 
ans employed bands of irregular sharpshooters against 
the Turks to perform outpost, reconnaissance, and 
security duties and to protect line infantry from Turkish 
marksmen. The first large-scale appearance of light 
troops in Europe occurred during the War of the 
Austrian Succession (1740-48).” 

Beginning in 1710, the British raised independent 
companies of Scottish Highlanders, and by 1739 they 
organized these companies into the 43" Regiment of 
the line, which later became the 42° Royal Highland- 
ers. Less heavily armed and outfitted than regular 
troops, the Highlanders could move swiftly through 
the rugged terrain of Scotland. They were the first light 
infantry troops in the British Army." 

French Marshal Maurice de Saxe was a strong 
advocate of employing light infantry as skirmishers 
ahead of line infantry attack columns, sharpshooting at 
enemy formations and preparing the way for the at- 
tack.” In 1744 Saxe raised Grassin’s Legion, which 
consisted of 600 light infantrymen and 300 light cav- 
alry, The British encountered Grassin’s Legion in 
Flanders in 1745 at Fontenoy, where that unit vigor- 
ously and successfully defended rough terrain, woods, 
and prepared enclosures against British attacks.” 

Inthe same year that Grassin's Legion was formed, 
the Prussians organized their skirmishers into compa- 
nies of jaegers. Frederick the Great did not favor light 
troops, whose tactical employment of cover, conceal- 
ment, and sharpshooting was not “brave” by the king's 
standards. Frederick was also concerned about the 
notion of arming and training a common soldier to— 
among other things—target and kill officers and nobles 
on the battlefield. The Prussian ruler believed it was 
dangerous to encourage or direct lower class violence 
against any member of the upper class, even that of the 
enemy. Nevertheless Frederick was forced to augment 
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his jaegers during the Seven Years’ War to deal with 
increasing numbers of Austrian and French light 
troops.'' 

The Jacobite Rebellion in Scotland (1745-46) 
forced the British Army to fight tenacious Jacobite 
Highlanders in their own mountainous territory, Sev- 
eral of the British officers who served in Scotland later 
fought in America.’ Thanks to the European use and 
development of light infantry forces, the British had a 
certain familiarity with the employment of light intan- 
try in European-style warfare before the outbreak of 
the French and Indian War inthe American colonies." 
As the British were to learn, however, the lessons of 
European warfare were not directly applicable to fight- 
ing inthe American wilderness. 


The Adaptation of European Military Tactics 
in Colonial America 

Violence and war have been two of the most 
pervasive phenomena in American history. More than 
one-third of the 156 years from the founding of 
Jamestown in 1607 to the end of the French and Indian 
War in 1763 witnessed warfare somewhere in the 
colonies."* While it ts clear that American colonial 
military organizations and methods of warfare were 
patterned primarily on European (1.¢., British) military 
thought, tactics, and techniques, it is equally certain 
that the uniqueness of the American situation, with a 
vast expanse of territory inhabited by an elusive, ca- 
pable, and culturally distinct Native American enemy, 
demanded modifications to the European model.'* 

Early American colonists began fighting Indians 
almost immediately, and, although the settlers were 
militarily inept when compared to European protes- 
sionals, survival in the colonies demanded that every 
settler develop soldiering skills. Indian tactics were 
based upon surprise attack and ambush. As summa- 
rized by Col. Henri Bouquet, a Swiss mercenary who 
served with the British Army in America in the mid- 
cighteenth century, the Indians” method of fighting 
was distinguished by the fact that they “surround their 
enemy. . . they fight scattered, and never in acompact 
body. . . [and] they never stand their ground when 
attacked, but immediately give way, to return to the 
charge.”"" The colonists gradually began to realize 
that, in the tactical environment of the American fron- 
tier, the Indian, not the British colonist, was the mili- 


tary “professional.” 

Important cultural traditions influenced Indian tac- 
tics of warfare against the colonists. Native communi- 
ties measured a warrior's success not only by his 
bravery but also by his ability to seize prisoners and 
bring them home alive for adoption or execution. None 
of the benefits that European combatants sought from 
war—territorial expansion, economic gain, and plun- 
der of the defeated—outranked the seizure of prisoners 
in the view of Indian warriors. The same factors that 
made captives so central to warfare produced strong 
sanctions against the loss of Indian lives in battle. A 
war party that suffered even a few casualties could be 
expected to retreat, because casualties subverted the 
goal of replacing the dead with captives. Efforts to 
minimize fatalities underlay several Indian tactics which 
contemporary Europeans considered cowardly: their 
fondness for ambushes and surprise attacks, their un- 
willingness to fight when outnumbered, and their avoid- 
ance of frontal assaults on heavily fortified places.” 
Cultural differences aside, however, the settlers recog- 
nized that the only way to defeat the Indians was to 
adopt similar guerrilla tactics while maintaining the 
advantage of technological superiority that firearms 
provided." 

For their part, many Indians quickly perceived the 
value of muskets for both hunting and fighting. Despite 
colonial laws forbidding the trade of weapons to the 
Indians, French, Dutch, and English traders commonly 
pursued this commerce.'’ By the early years of the 
eighteenth century, most Indian tribes in colonial 
America had acquired firearms.” Although their abil- 
ity to maintain and repair weapons was minimal and 
their capacity to manufacture gunpowder almost non- 
existent,”' the Indians became reasonably proficient 
with firearms,” and they seem to have been able to 
acquire adequate supplies of arms and ammunition 
from various European allies. Thus, the initial techno- 
logical superiority of the colonists was largely neutral- 
ized. 

Because the colonists generally lived and worked 
in fixed locations—farms, cabins, and blockhouses or 
forts—their military posture fundamentally involved 
the defense of static positions against a mobile attacker 
who could choose the time and place of his assaults. 
Every isolated cabin or farm was a vulnerable target, 
impossible to defend completely against surprise at- 


tack. Forts and blockhouses provided some refuge for 
settlers, but these were too few and far between to deter 
Indian raids effectively, even when garrisoned by 
troops or militia forces, Indian war partics moved 
swiftly, struck unexpectedly, enhanced the impact of 
their operations by using terrifying brutality, and then 
disappeared into the forest before they could be coun- 
terattacked, This type of warfare successfully immobi- 
lized much larger forces of colonial militia preoccu- 
pied with defending their scttlements.”’ 

The colonists soon concluded that it was necessary 
to take the fight to the enemy in the heart of the 
wilderness where his villages, ficlds, and families were 
located. To do so, the settlers had to add an offensive 
component to their Indian warfare strategy”* This 
offensive component was pursued actively by the 
British regular troops who came to the colonies in 
increased numbers in the mid-eighteenth century to 
protect British settlers against the incursions of the 
French and their Indian allies. However, the defeat of 
Maj. Gen. Edward Braddock and his 1 500 troops at the 
Monongahela River in Pennsylvania on 9 June 1755 
by a smaller force of French, Canadians, and Indians 
made clear the difficulty of attempting to fight Indians 
in the wilderness with European troops and Frederician 
tactics. 


The French and Canadian Military Experience 
in North America 

The nature of warfare in North America changed 
as the Anglo-French contest fordominance developed. 
By the early eighteenth century the population of the 
British colonies of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire numbered about eight times that of 
French Canada, Given this gross disparity of man- 
power, the French strategy in North America could 
never be more than a holding action, relying on France 
to salvage matters with military victory in Europe or 
favorable peace negotiations.” 

Nonetheless, the French, the Canadians, and their 
Indian allies counted many more men who were adept 
at frontier warfare than did the British colonists. At 
least through 1757, therefore, the French and their 
Indians allies maintained the upper hand in the spas- 
modic warfare of the North American woodlands.*° 
The French were also aided by the arrival at Quebec in 
1755 of General Ludwig August Dieskau, a German 
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baron in French service, and 2,000 French regulars— 
France's answer tothe Braddock expedition.” Dieskau 
had considerable experience with irregular warfare in 
Europe, and he instantly adopted guerrilla warfare 
tactics that were appropriate to America’s forested 
terrain. With a force of 220 French regulars, 600 
Canadian militia, and 700 Indians, Dieskau ambushed 
1,000 British colonial militiamen and Indian allies near 
Lake George on 8 September 1755. The British colo- 
nists were routed, although Dieskau was also wounded 
and captured in an abortive frontal attack on the 
colonials’ fortified camp later that day. Dieskau 
demonstrated that the French were comfortable with 
the employment of woodland tactics and techniques of 
warfare, but his failed assault on the fortified camp 
displayed the difficulties of imposing a European style 
of warfare on Indians and colonial troops. Faced with 
much larger British and American forces, the French 
were committed, of necessity, to guerrilla warfare in 
North America. 

The French officers who served in Canada during 
the French and Indian War found that Canadian sol- 
diers were willing to perform military service and were 
skilled in Indian methods of irregular warfare. Al- 
though courageous, the Canadians were undisciplined. 
Along with Indian tactics, they had adopted such 
Indian attitudes toward war as the notions that victory 
involved inflicting losses on the enemy without suffer- 
ing any in return and that the campaigning season was 
over when any victory, however insubstantial, had 
been achieved and honor gratified.” The Canadians 
fought well as skirmishers and on raiding expeditions 
against the American colonists, but they were a liabil- 
ity when incorporated and assimilated directly into 
regular line infantry units. Indeed, at the decisive Battle 
of Quebec on 13 September 1759, many Canadians 
suddenly deserted their regular line infantry units in 
the midst of the battle. They retired to the flanking 
woods, where they joined other Canadian militia and 
Indians, leaving the French regulars on the battlefield 
in disarray.“ 

By 1760 the French had organized the Canadian 
militia into separate companies to be deployed as 
skirmishers in front of the regular troops. No longer 
irregular sharpshooters roaming on the edges of the 
battlefield, the Canadians became light infantrymen 
whose efforts were coordinated with and supported 
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heavy infantry in the decisive attack. Conventional 
discipline and irregular tactics were thereby combined 
to transform the Canadian militiaman from a scout 
and raider to an infantry soldier able to deal with a 
variety of opponents and battlefield situations—the 
light infantryman, a type of soldier that was just being 


incorporated into European armies." 


The Formation and Employment of American 
Rangers, and the British Army’s Reaction 
to Irregular Warfare in North America 

During the French and Indian War, the British in 
America needed a force of experienced woodsmen and 
marksmen capable of scouting territory, providing 
security for regular troops on the march, and fighting 
the French, Canadians, and Indians on their own terms 
and with their own tactics. The most successful provin- 
cial force that the British recruited for these purposes 
was Rogers’ Rangers, commanded by Maj. Robert 
Rogers of New Hampshire. 

The French and Indian War was fought in North 
America almost entirely in rugged, heavily wooded 
terrain. This geography and the almost complete ab- 
sence of roads made cavalry useless. Major Rogers and 
his companies of hard-bitten frontiersmen assumed the 
essential missions of reconnaissance and scouting for 
the British Army. The speed and mobility of Rogers” 
Rangers, their ability to live and operate independently 
in the woods, and their knowledge of Indian tactics and 
habits enabled them to become the “eyes and ears” of 
the British Army.” 

A secondary mission of Rogers’ Rangers was to 
conduct raids against the enemy. Rogers aggressively 
carried the war to the French and Indian forces deep in 
their own territory, In an era in which active warfare 
was limited almost exclusively to warm-weather 
months, Rogers’ Rangers fought year round. Their 
most remarkable exploit was their raid in 1759 on St. 
Francis, an Indian village on the St. Lawrence River. 
The St. Francis Indians were intensely loyal to the 
French. In countless attacks on British colonists, they 
had killed and tortured hundreds of men, women, and 
children. Rogers had long desired to strike a blow 
against the Indians’ main village, and Maj. Gen. Jef- 
frey Amherst, the British Army commander, approved 
such a raid in the fall of 1759. After moving 150 miles 
by boat and foot through uncharted wilderness in 


cold October weather, Rogers and approximately 140 
rangers successfully executed a surprise attack on the 
village, killing at least 200 Indians, including women 
and children, at the cost of only 7 rangers wounded 

As chance would have it, a party of several hun- 
dred French and Indians was located about four miles 
away near another Indian settlement, and this force 
immediately began a pursuit of Rogers’ Rangers. As 
the rangers returned south, they had no time for hunt- 
ing, and halts for rest were few. The men became 
physically debilitated from lack of food and from 
constant exposure to freezing rain and cold north 
winds. On the long trek to friendly territory, forty-nine 
rangers were killed or captured by the French and 
Indians or were left behind when they could no longer 
keep up. Nonetheless, the raid of Rogers’ Rangers on 
the Indian village at St. Francis was a bold offensive 
stroke that was widely hailed by the colonists in New 
England. It was a signal to the French and their 
Indian alles that nowhere could they consider them- 
selves safe, and it demonstrated both a new aggres- 
siveness by the British colonists and a significant 
departure from their previously defensive Indian war- 
fare strategy.’ 

British military leaders viewed the skills and tac- 
tics of Rogers’ Rangers as so well suited to frontier 
combat that they asked Rogers to write down his rules 
and tactical principles forthe use and training of British 
light infantry forces in America. Rogers responded 
with what may well have been the first manual of 
warfare written in the New World.“ Rogers’ Rules or 
Plan of Discipline is a remarkable handbook of irregu- 
lar warfare techniques, many of which bear a striking 
resemblance to modern small unit tactics.’ It ts appar- 
ent from this document that Rogers had a clear and 
intuitive understanding of successful light infantry and 
irregular warfare operations, Readily derivable from 
the Rules or Plan of Discipline are certain of the major 
characteristics of light infantry: mobility and speed to, 
from, and on the battlefield; a heavy reliance on small- 
unit leadership and individual initiative; stress on marks- 
manship and the ability to bring accurate fire quickly to 
bear on an enemy; the use of cover and concealment, 
with an emphasis on surprising the enemy and avoiding 
being surprised; and a steadily expanding battlefield 
role, evolving from skirmishing and the defense of 
regular forces to offensive roles, including raiding, 
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reconnaissance, and pursuit missions. 

In the mid-eightcenth century, however, the Brit- 
ish, like other Furopeans, were accustomed to view the 
light infantry’s value as limited to skirmishing, scout- 
ing, and security in support of line infantry formations 
Even during and after its North American experience in 
the French and Indian War, the British Army only very 
gradually began to realize that light troops might also 
have a distinct offensive function on the battlefield.” 
While the British learned certain lessons from 
Braddock’s defeat and from the successes of Rogers’ 
Rangers,” they neither reduced their emphasis on ngid 
discipline nor abandoned regular line of battle tactics, 
even in the American backwoods. They adapted and 
modified their military tactics and techniques to the 
French and Indian enemy and to the forested terrain, 
but this response to the uniqueness of warfare in 
America constituted neither the British Army's con- 
version to light infantry tactics nor an acceptance of 
independent action on the battlefield by small groups 
of soldiers. Indeed, at the end of the French and Indian 
War in 1763, the British drastically reduced their light 
infantry formations. From the postwar British point of 
view, this made eminent sense. After all, the war in 
North America had finally been decided by a clash of 
regular French and British Army units on the Plains of 
Abraham, not by rangers or light infantry. This rein- 
forced the conventional European view of light infan- 
try as supporting troops only, incapable of producing a 
decisive military outcome. British military leaders 
could thus conclude that the Europeans had come to 
America and imposed their kind of warfare on the 
wilderness.” 

After the Treaty of Paris, the British hardly envi- 
sioned that their troops would soon again be fighting 
against irregular, guerrilla forces in a colonial wilder- 
ness. Instead they focused their attention and training 
on their most likely and most threatening foe, another 
European army committed to Frederician warfare and 
line of battle tactics. Nevertheless over the course of 
the next decade, with war once again looming in North 
America, Maj. Gen. William Howe attempted to re- 
create the British light infantry forces which had served 
in America during the French and Indian War. British 
light infantry, dragoons, and light cavalry appeared in 
ever-greater numbers during the course of the War of 
American Independence. 


Among the British light troops which excelled in 
irregular fighting during that war were the Queen's 
Rangers, raised in 1776 by none other than Major 
Rogers. Fighting in the southern colomies under the 
command of Col. John Simcoe, the Queen's Rangers 
gained a reputation as one of the most efficient fighting 
units on either side during the independence struggle.” 
The Hessian jaegers, another light infantry formation 
serving with the British Army in America, produced an 
important future exponent of light infantry doctrine 
Capt. Johann von Ewald served as a jueger officer 
throughout the War of American Independence. A 
prolific commentator on that war and on the tactics he 
observed there, Ewald saw his 1790 book on light 
infantry translated into English in 1803 as A Treatise 
Upon the Duties of Light Troops. That book would 
significantly influence British light infantry training in 
the Napoleonic Wars.” 

Overall, however, light infantry forces constituted 
only a minor part of the British military effort in the 
War of American Independence. Concentrating on an 
effort to force ageneral engagement with Washington's 
main army, which the American commander repeat: 
edly avoided, British military leaders never impro- 


vised sufficiently to overcome one of the strengths of 


their American opposition—the wregular bodies of 
American marksmen whose light infantry tactics, dis- 
persed and individualistic, prevented regular infantry 
operating in line formations from effectively engaging 
or defeating them.*' 

Nonetheless, by the time they returned from this 
second major American conflict, many British oftic- 
ers, including such high-ranking leaders as Maj. Gen 
Charles Cornwallis, had become firmly persuaded of 
the value of accurate, intelligently applied firepower 
on the battleficld and the usefulness of light troops.” 
While Prederician tactics had lost much allure for those 
officers who had experienced irregular warfare in 
America, the changing tactical philosophies of these 
officers won little approval from those of their col- 
leagues who had not seen similar service in America 
Thus, the British Army's modest tactical innovations 
during the War of American Independence again gave 
way to the time-honored drill and close formations of 
the line infantryman, with change stymied by the 
British Army’s institutional commitment to the tradi- 
tional European way of war.** 
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General David Dundas and 
the Rules and Regulations for the British Army 

At the beginning of the 1790s, the British Army 
lacked a standardized drill manual for the cxcreise of 
its foot troops, and its regiments did not practice buttle 
tactics and movements in any uniform fashion, The 
British Army's incompetence in battle drill could be 
traced in part to its campaigning on the American 
continent between 1756 and 1783. In America, the 
regiments had learned to fight in a forested country- 
side with few open fields against enemies with little 
cavalry or artillery. These conditions encouraged the 
deployment of British troops in loose, open orders. In 
place of the traditional three-deep tiring line, British 
officers in America adopted a formation of only two 
ranks. May. Gen. (later General Sir) David Dundas and 
other British military traditionalists concluded, as they 
focused theirattention on Britain's next military oppo- 
nent, the army of Revolutionary France, that such 
battlefield circumstances exaggerated the value of ight 
infantry.” 

Dundas analyzed what he believed to be the de- 
fects of British infantry and developed a comprehen- 
sive system of drill and maneuvers lo overcome them. 
He based his system on Fredencian principles de- 
signed for a style of warfare that America had never 
seen, the clash of great armies of highly drilled intan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery on the plains of northern 
Europe. Dundas* system was incorporated in the Rules 
and Regulations for the Formations, Field Exercises, 
and Movements of His Majesty's Forces issued in 
1792. Warmly received by many British soldiers and 
military theorists, the Rules and Regulations provided 
the British Army with uniform battle tactics that would 
enable its regiments to come together and act in unison 
without difficulty, However, the Rules and Regula 
tions did draw some criticism. Col. (later General Sir) 
John Moore and several other senior British Army 
officers expressed reservations about the reduced role 
anticipated for the light infantryman.” 


General Moore and the Light Infantry Training 
Camp at Shorncliffe 

The French Revolution of 1789 produced a nation 
in arms, with masses of eager, patriotic recruits. Since 
such soldiers were not casily adapted to the disciplined, 
close-order formations of Frederician tactics, the revo- 


lutionary armies abandoned the disciplined drill of line 
or column and broke into swarms of attacking skir- 
mishers who would fire and move independently or in 
small groups. Such tactics required little training and 
could harness the initiative and zeal of the individual 
revolutionary soldier. Because battle experience soon 
demonstrated that horde attacks were hard to control, 
however, the French shifted to a flexible combination 
of linear formations, attack columns, and skirmishing. 
Carefully trained light troops thus became an impor- 
tant part of the French Republican Army.” The suc- 
cesses of Napoleon Bonaparte’s campaigns, and par- 
ticularly the superb performance of French light troops 
in battle, led Lord Cornwallis in 1798 to observe to 
Arthur Wellesley. later the Duke of Wellington, re- 
garding the state of the British Army: “The system of 
David Dundas and the total want of light infantry sit 
heavy on my mind.“ 

In response to such concerns, the British Army in 
1800 created an Experimental Rifle Corps. The follow- 
ing year the corps reorganized as the 95" Regiment. 
The men of the 95" wore green uniforms with dark 
buttons for better concealment and, instead of the 
“Brown Bess” smoothbore musket, they carried the 
Baker rifle.“ The Baker rifle was harder to load than 
the musket, and it needed frequent cleaning. However, 
its rifled barrel gave it a reasonably accurate range of 
300 yards, and this increased range gave the 95" greater 
freedom and flexibility in skirmishing and in the ex- 
ecution of light infantry tactics.” 

In 1803 British military leaders ordered the 43° and 
52° Regiments, along with the 95", to Shorncliffe, 
Kent, for formal training as light infantry, General 
Moore, who had gained considerable light infantry 
experience in the Americas, Corsica, and Ireland, was 
appointed their commander. For the next three years, 
Moore trained these regiments under rigorous, war- 
time conditions. While providing tactical training to 
these troops, Moore emphasized that they must be 
treated properly.’ He realized that light infantry sol- 
diers, unlike troops of the line, had to be capable of 
acting independently. Moore wished to encourage rather 
than crush the ingenuity and individuality of his troops. 
He believed men should obey orders and fight not for 
fear of punishment, but in response to more positive 
motivations. A soldier's regiment should be his family, 
where he could expect both discipline and kindness.*' 
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At Shorncliffe officers treated their men with respect, 
and this treatment engendered a reciprocal trust and 
obedience from the soldiers. 

While creating an atmosphere of disciplined team- 
work among his officers and men, Moore trained them 
thoroughly in battle skills. He emphasized the com- 
bination of firepower and movement on the battlefield 
and the exercise of individual initiative by all ranks, He 
also stressed marksmanship, along with the use of 
natural cover and terrain for concealment. Moore in- 
stilled the principles of alertness and the avoidance of 
surprise in every man’s mind, as he prepared his 
regiments to undertake skirmishing, reconnaissance, 
and other light infantry missions.*' Moore's enthusi- 
asm for light infantry was tempered by his acceptance 
of the contemporary understanding that line infantry 
would continue to be the predominant force in battle.“ 
Consequently, Moore also trained his light infuntry- 
men to be fully capable of serving as line infantry if the 
situation so demanded. 


British Light Infantry at War on the Continent 

By 1809, as the Peninsular War against Napoleon 
in Spain and Portugal gathered momentum, the British 
Army had, for the first ume in its history, a number of 
permanently established light infantry regiments that 
had been properly drilled and equipped. General 
Moore's 43", 52", and 95" Regiments, formed into the 
Light Brigade, served there in the Duke of Wellington's 
forces. The light regiments acquitted themselves well 
in numerous engagements, and some of their battalions 
proved to be among the finestevercreated. British light 
infantry forces played a crucial role in the battlefield 
actions that secured Wellington an almost unbroken 
series of victories over the French army on the Iberian 
peninsula. 

The value of the light infantryman to both the 
British and the French during the Napoleonic Wars 
illustrates that General Dundas underestimated their 
potential in a European war. Dundas’ faulty assess- 
ment apparently derived, at least in part, from his 
incomplete understanding of European geography and 
agricultural practices. Most of his active military ser- 
vice had occurred in northern Germany, where the 
open countryside was perfectly suited for Frederician 
tactics and drill. But Belgium, where the British and 
their allies engaged and decisively defeated Napoleon, 


was characterized by small fields enclosed by hedges 
and ditches, dotted with orchards and stands of trees, 
and traversed by narrow, fenced lanes. Here infantry 
could not easily deploy in a regular line of battle, and 
cavalry could not form for the charge. Dundas failed to 
appreciate how much the challenges posed by the 
terrain in some parts of Europe resembled those which 
the British had experienced in America.” 

The Duke of Wellington's military genius enabled 
him to draw the best from both Dundas and Moore. No 
general better appreciated the strength and firepower 
of line infantry, and no one used these established 
forces to better effect. Likewise no general employed 
a higher proportion of light infantry—as high as 20 
percent of a division—to protect his line infantry and, 
when needed, to serve a line infantry function as well.” 
Consequently, it ts not surprising that Wellington po- 
sitioned the experienced, battle-hardened 52° Regi- 
ment near the center of the battle line at Waterloo on the 
evening of 18 June 1815, awaiting the onslaught of 
Napoleon's finest troops, the Imperial Guard. As the 
French infantrymen marched up the hill and engaged 
the British First Guards, the decisive moment of the 
battle was at hand. 

Stationed to the right of the First Guards was the 
52", commanded by Col. John Colborne (later Lord 
Seaton). Colborne had served in the original Light 
Brigade and been one of Sir John Moore's finest pu- 
pils. Assessing the situation in the absence of orders 
from the Duke of Wellington or any other superior 
officer, Colborne on his own initiative moved the 52° 
forward under heavy fire. He then wheeled his regi- 
ment to the left in perfect formation so that it faced the 
flank of the Imperial Guard, With a well-aimed volley, 
the marksmen of the 52" staggered Napoleon's “Im- 
mortals,” who faltered, broke, and fled as the men of 
the 52° advanced.” Realizing that the crucial moment 
of the battle was upon him, the Duke of Wellington 
ordered several other regiments forward on the flanks 
of the 52° in a final advance. The French army dis- 
solved, and the Battle of Waterloo was won. 

The proximate key to Wellington's victory was the 
52°, This light infantry regiment had formed for battle 
and had stood steadfastly under enemy fire for hours 
with the discipline of a line infantry regiment, Yet atthe 
critical moment of the engagement, true to its light 
infantry training and spirit, the 52° seized the initiative 
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and attacked with resolve to vanquish some of the 
finest troops of France. The actions of the 52° at 
Waterloo capture the essence of light infantry tactics— 
independence of thought and action, marksmanship, 
and the combination of firepower and movement on the 
battlefield to surprise, perplex, and defeat the enemy. 
These elements form a tactical philosophy with endur- 
ing value, 


British Infantry in the Nineteenth Century 
The Light Infantry Legacy 

After the Battle of Waterloo the nineteenth century 
British Army was, with the exception of the Crimean 
War, largely engaged in fighting colonial wars around 
the globe against adversaries not given to traditional, 
European-style warfare. Many of the military skills 
necessary to defeat such enemies were those customar- 
ily associated with the light infantryman: mobility, 
surprise, marksmanship, and the combat of small, 
independent units. Asa result, the roles of light and line 
infantry in the British Army began to meld and blur. As 
increased firepower on the battlefield made Frederician 
tactics prohibitively costly in terms of human lives, the 
nineteenth century British infantryman evolved into a 
soldier whose skills, training, and tactics were in many 
ways reminiscent of his light infantry forebears. 

The light infantry legacy bequeathed to the British 
infantryman of the nineteenth century was the product 
of years of gradual and sometimes grudging develop- 
ment. The British Army evolved largely in response to 
the enemies it had to fight and the combat circum- 
stances it encountered. Noteworthy among the British 
Army's formative experiences was the irregular war- 
fare it observed during the French and Indian War in 
America, where Rogers’ Rangers, a British colonial 
force, and American Indian forces supporting the French 
both exposed the British to the sometimes harsh les- 
sons of unconventional light infantry warfare. Al- 
though the British Army only gradually applied to its 
European fighting the lessons it had learned in its 
American conflicts, military historian J. F. C. Puller 
got it night when he observed that the British light 
infantry “was born in the backwoods of America, [and] 
its sire and dam were the Redskin and the 
backwoodsman." The vestiges of that American co- 
lonial warfare influence were still evident in the British 
infantryman more than a century later. 
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telephone 518-783-2512, fax 518-786-5052, e-mail: legendziewic@siena.edu. The deadline for 
submitting abstracts is 15 November 1998, and final papers are due by 15 March 1999. 





Letters to the Editor 


Prof. Stephen G. Fritz of East Tennessee State 
University commented in a letter to the editor pub- 
lished in the previous issue of Army History on the 
article by Lt. Col. Douglas E. Nash, “The Forgotten 
Soldier: Unmasked,” and more particularly on the 
response to that article by Lt. Col. Edwin L. Kennedy, 
Jr., both of which appeared in the Summer 1997 issue. 
The following are excerpts from a reply to Dr. Fritz 
that Colonel Kennedy shared with the editor: 


Dear Dr, Fritz: 

Your letter of support for Doug Nash, “Guy Sajer,” 
and The Forgotten Soldier is interesting, but it still 
completely misses my point. My argument was, and is, 
that discerning readers should never accept everything 
in print as “truth” just because they like the story, 
especially historians. Just because one of the many 
publishers of The Forgotten Soldier assumes it is an 
autobiography does not make it so. 

The Forgotten Soldier has a number of errors of 
fact. I do not believe that these errors are, as you 
suggest, “relatively minor™ or “military minutiae.” 

I've worn shoulder patches since 1971 on my 
Army uniforms, and they hardly have the same signifi- 
cance as the cuff titles did for elite German units. All 
U.S. Army units wear unit patches, “elite” or not. Not 
all German units did (or do) wear cuff titles. I cannot 
imagine that the location of that insignia is merely a 
mistake of left from right, To the Germans its wear was 
extremely significant. To underrate this issue is to 
show a lack of knowledge of the German military. 
This issue absolutely must be analyzed within the 
context of a German soldier's perspective, not our 
modern-day American perspective, where matters such 
as uniform accoutrements may be portrayed as incon- 
sequential. If his cuff title was on his left sleeve, maybe 
he really was in the Waffen SS, as Brassey's portrays 
on the cover photograph of its edition of the book. 
This might be a valid reason for him to keep his war 
record and real identity a secret. 

I have dealt with a number of other authors and 
their books and never had one fail to accommodate me 
in some form regarding questions or requests. Charles 
MacDonald, General von Mellenthin, General Aubrey 
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Newman, and General Leon Degrelle had no problems 
verifying points or substantiating issues. It is a non 
sequitur \o think that my polite request for simple 
information from Sajer was harassment unless there is 
something to hide. My feeling is that his provision of 
the requested information would only verify without a 
doubt that Sajer was not a Grossdeutschland veteran. 

I don’t need to see and touch Sajer’s Wehrpass or 
identity disk to believe he was in the Grossdeutschland. 
All T would like to have are some substantive, verifi- 
able facts and not clever rationalizations and a milicu 
of excuses from his proxy defenders. History is not a 
matter of religion where faith is all that is required to 
believe. Facts are the basis of our knowledge. With 
“Sajer" still alive we ought to be able to get some 
real evidence, not suppositions and evasive 
counterarguments, to support his claim that he served 
with the Grossdeutschland. 


Lt. Col. Edwin L. Kennedy, Jr. 
U.S. Army, Retired 


Editor: 

The Fall/Winter edition’s feature article, “A Tele- 
phone Switchboard Operator with the A_E_F. in France,” 
was an outstanding literary work. The story proceeds 
through the war years in quite a realistic fashion. | 
could almost hear those depth charges at the crossing 
and comprehend the frustration and wrath of that 
arrogant Major Roach. The trials and tribulations of 
female volunteers illustrate the fortitude, integrity, and 
dedication of young women of that era. As bilingual 
switchboard operators, they provided a significant and 
vital service during a war in which they were desper- 
ately needed. The recognition of these women with 
credit for military service and the award of the Victory 
Medal demonstrate the beginning recognition of women 
as active participants in world affairs. The memoirs of 
Mr. Wyman's mother provide a unique and valid 
insight into a significant historical event. I look for- 
ward to more of your publication's very fine articles, 


Col. Dolores J. Haritos 
US. Air Force, Retired 


Editor: 

I wish to make a few things quite clear about the 
article “The Forgotten Soldier: Unmasked" by Lt. Col. 
Douglas Nash [Army History, no. 42 (Summer 1997)]. 
Trying to justify the otherwise unjustifiable errors and 
omissions made by Sajer, Colonel Nash himself makes 
some mistakes: 

1) Quoting Georg Tessin’s Verbdnde und Truppen 
der deutschen Wehrmacht und Waffen SS im Zweiten 
Weltkrieg 1939-1945, Colonel] Nash claims that in 
July 1942 Guy Sajer may have been evaluated at the 
“103° Stuka training squadron” near the town of Biblis 
(now Bilina in the Czech Republic), sixty-five kilome- 
ters from Chemnitz. In the fourteenth volume of Tessin’s 
masterpiece, page 432, we find the complete history of 
the 103" Schlachtgeschwader (a ground attack wing, 
not a Sturzkampfgeschwader, a dive bomber wing 
equipped with JU-87s like Rudel's), which was formed 
in October 1943 and located in Biblis only in February 
1945, 

2) “What could be more human, more believable, 
than forgetting such things or misremembering them 
twenty-two years beyond the events?” Colonel Nash 
asks. In fact, Sayer began to write his “memoirs” in 
1952 (p. 8 of the French edition), seven years after the 
end of the war. I doubt that a real Grossdeutschland 
Division veteran could forget so many things in such a 
short period of time. 

3) There was no 17" Abteilung in the organiza- 
tional chart of the /Infanterie Division (mot.) 
Grossdeutschland dated | April 1942, published on 
pages 36-37 of Panzercorps Grossdeutschland by 
Helmuth Spiater (Friedberg, 1984). There is a 17" 
Company in each of the two infantry regiments and a 
17" Column in the Support Command. Neither of them 
can be misinterpreted as a battalion. As regards the 5" 


Book Reviews 


Book Review 
by Terrence J. Gough 


Mobilizing for Modern War: The Political Economy 
of American Warfare, 1865-1919 

by Paul A. C. Koistinen 

University Press of Kansas, 1997, 414 pp., $45.00. 


Company Sajer was assigned to on the eve of Opera- 
tion ZITADELLE (p. 171 of Brassey's 1990 edition), this 
is too vague to be a proof of authenticity. All divisional 
units have a 5® Company here or there. 

4) Another proof of the fictional nature of Sajer's 
work comes from Chapter 4 of the book dealing with 
his leave in Berlin in June 1943. According to his 
account, he and his girlfriend Paula witnessed a mas- 
sive daytime air raid on the German capital's outskirts 
“which flattened a third of the airfield and ninety 
percent of Templehof™ (p. 149). A few days before, the 
author's journey to his home in Alsace had been 
stopped “in the flames of Magdeburg” (p. 129). Even 
on this occasion the veracity of Sajer’s memoir is 
disproved by recently published German official 
sources. In fact, volume 7 of Die Geheimen 
Tagesberichte der deutschen Wehrmachisfiihrung im 
Zweiten Weltkrieg, 1939-1945 (Osnabriick, 1988), pp. 
3~81, reports that neither Berlin nor Magdeburg was 
attacked by the RAF or USAAF in June 1943, The first 
daytime air raid on Berlin by the U.S. Eighth Air Force 
occurred only in March 1944. The British Bomber 
Command bombed the Tempelhof area on the nights of 
23-24 August and 31 August—! September 1943 with- 
out any success and hit the airfield (with two high 
explosive bombs) only on the night of 22-23 Decem- 
ber 1943. 

As Colonel Kennedy writes in his rebuttal of 
Nash's allegations, “Nash implies the errors are minor, 
they are critical and undermine the credibility of the 
book” [Army History, no. 42 (Summer 1997), p. 21]. 
We cannot mistake this well-written novel for the 
autobiography of a real Grossdeutschland veteran. 


Dr. Giuseppe Finizio 
Parma, Italy 





Paul A.C. Koistinen defines “the political economy 
of American warfare” as “the interrelationships of the 
political, economic, and military institutions in devis- 
ing the means to mobilize resources for defense and to 
conduct war.” With the publication in 1996 of Beating 
Plowshares into Swords, which covered the colonial 
period through the Civil War, he inaugurated a pro- 
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jected five-volume series that represents the first com- 
prehensive treatment of this significant subject. Mobi- 
lizing for Modern War, the second volume, continues 
both Koistinen’s effort to show how economic mobili- 
zation has reflected and affected American society and 
his attempt to “expand on the study of military history.” 
Future volumes will examine the interwar years, World 
War II, and the post-1945 period. 

Koistinen’s interpretive framework for the series 
posits three major historical stages in U.S, economic 
mobilization: preindustrial, the colonial period to 1815; 
transitional, 1816-1865; and industrial, since 1865. 
(Readers who would include the Civil War in the third 
stage should refer to the first volume for Koistinen’s 
detailed defense of his periodization.) He sensibly 
proposes that each of these stages resulted fromchanges 
in the development of the economy, the federal govern- 
ment, the military, and technology. More problemati- 
cally, he appraises the central role in economic mobi- 
lization of political, economic, and military “elites.” 

Dealing with the period between the end of the 
Civil War and the U.S. entry into World War I, Koistinen 
devotes about a third of Mobilizing for Modern War to 
surveying major economic, political, military (both 
Army and Navy), and technological developments and 
the mobilization for the Spanish-American War. Here 
he relies on a usually careful reading of a wide array of 
published sources. His summaries of logistical efforts 
in 1898 and of developing Army professionalism are 
particularly good, though limited by the literature’s 
general narrowness on the dynamics of logistical 
professionalization. In the rest of the book, which 
focuses on preparedness and economic mobilization 
for World War I, he supplements printed sources with 
selective archival research. Notable in the economic 
and political realms are his excellent explanations of 
the central role of J. P. Morgan and Co. in Allied 
purchasing in the United States and the growth of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and its relationship with 
the federal government. Such acute handling of par- 
ticular aspects of the story is the work's greatest 
strength. 

Less satisfying are interpretive twists designed to 
fit the thesis that economic mobilization for World 
War I integrated the military services into an existing 
and increasingly menacing partnership between gov- 
emment and business. Koistinen claims that beginning 
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in the late nineteenth century, estranged civilian and 
military clites drew together to cope with the techno- 
logical revolution in weaponry. But he is then forced by 
obvious evidence to qualify the statement out of exist- 
ence insofar as it concerns the technologically laggard 
Army. What constitutes a military elite is never clear. 

Robert Cuff’ s penetrating work on the War Indus- 
tries Board (WIB) of 1917-18 fully justifies Koistinen’s 
portrayal of the board as a “rather crude and inefficient 
planning mechanism.” Describing the WIB's dozens 
of semiautonomous commodity sections, Koistinen 
admits with stnking understatement that “fifty-seven 
centers of power instead of one gave the board a 
decentralized quality.” Yet he insists implausibly that 
government, business, and military representatives 
used the board to achieve “centralized control over a 
planned economy.” He further contends that the Gen- 
eral Staff's chief logistician, Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals, considered cooperation with the board es- 
sential. Actually, Goethals viewed the WIB warily as 
a possible impediment to the Army's attainment of its 
materiel requirements. 

Conceptually constrained by an insistent search 
for “the historical roots of the military-industrial com- 
plex,” Koistinen misses an opportunity to explore in 
depth the causes and effects of the palpable civil- 
military strains that marked the period he treats. His 
research, estimable in many respects, flags in the 
crucial area of Army-WIB relations in the last eight 
months of World War I. The workaday records of the 
WIB commodity sections and Army commodity com- 
mittees, which Koistinen cites very sparsely, lend little 
support to his claim of significant civil-military inte- 
gration by the end of the war. 

Those interested in the history of business-govern- 
ment interaction will find much of value in this volume. 
But students of civil-military relations will be frus- 
trated by invocations of undefined military “elites” and 
unconvincing assertions of portentous Army-business 
cooperation in the contentious mobilization of 1917. 
18. The only expansion of military history here, in the 
service of socioeconomic criticism, is Procrustean. 


Dr. Terrence J. Gough, chief of the Center's Historical 
Support Branch, is writing a book on Army-business 
relations in the industrial mobilization for World 
War I. 


Book Review 
by Arnold G. Fisch, Jr. 


The Korean War: An Encyclopedia 
Edited by Stanley Sandler 
Garland Publishing, 1995, 450 pp., $75.00 


With the fiftieth anniversary commemoration of 
the Korean War in the offing, Garland Publishing, Inc., 
has produced a timely work in The Korean War: An 
Encyclopedia. This title joins a series of encyclopedias 
from Garland covering the colonial wars in North 
America, the American Revolution, the Spanish-Ameni- 
can War and subsequent American interventions 
through 1934, America’s participation in World War I, 
and the European powers during World War I. 

Stanley Sandler, a historian at the Army's Special 
Operations Command at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
has edited the work of sixty-three contributors to 
produce this reference work on what the publisher 
describes as “America’s first ideological conflict.” 
Understandably, the emphasis of the book is on mili- 
tary subjects. The corporate objective for the indi- 
vidual contributors was to produce neutral essays (each 
with a useful mini-bibliography) with a minimum of 
interpretation. There is, however, a thoughtful five- 
page introduction. Then follows a helpful chronology 
of Korean history, beginning not with the hostilities of 
1950 but around 2000 B.C. with the establishment of 
the “land of the morning calm.” Those familiar with the 
Center of Military History's Korean War titles will 
recognize most of the thirteen maps in this volume. 

If there are grounds to cavil, perhaps it 1s with the 
illustrations. The thirty-five photographs do not ac- 
company any of the articles but appear to have been 
randomly selected and randomly placed—between the 
letters L and M. One of the photgraphs purports to show 
a“Lockheed F-84.” Republic Aviation built the F-84; 
the photograph appears to be a Lockheed F-80 Shoot- 
ing Star. 

This is, all in all, a useful reference work. Students 
of the Korean War certainly will want to consider it, as 
should those responsible for library acquisitions. 


Dr. Arnold G. Fisch, Jr., was a historian at the Center 
of Military History from 1979 to 1997 and managing 
editor of Army History for the last seven of those 


years. He is the author of Military Government in 
the Ryukyu Islands, 1945-1950 (Center of Military 
History, 1988). 


Book Review 
by Richard W. Stewart 


SOG: The Secret Wars of America’s Commandos in 
Vietnam 

by John L. Plaster 

Simon and Schuster, cloth, 1997, 384 pp., $25.00; 
Signet Books, paper, July 1998, 384 pp., $6.99. 


Retired Maj. John L. Plaster's book chronicling 
the exploits of U.S. soldiers involved in reconnais- 
sance and strike operations in Southeast Asia is an 
excellent read that provides lots of excitement and 
color as it re-creates the sense of tension generated by 
a mission behind enemy lines. For this reason alone it 
deserves a place on any histonan’s bookshelf. Having 
said that, what it is nor is acomprehensive history of the 
organization known as the Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam—Studics and Observations Group 
(MACV-SOG),. The book touches only lightly on agent 
operations, maritime operations, psychological opera- 
tions, and a host of other secret projects. It provides no 
organizational numbers, charts, or schemes. It does not 
offer extensive quotes from documents (many of which 
still lie in classified vaults for no good reason), nor does 
it bother with footnotes or detailed sources, It includes 
a bibliography of mostly secondary sources and lists 
those who were interviewed but does not indicate in the 
text which source provided which fact. 

As such, this is not a history book. It is a useful and 
interesting memoir of the author's personal stake in 
SOG operations along with stories and anecdotes of 
some of the other participants in cross-border recon- 
naissance. It is not an Objective study and does not 
purport to be. It could have been more of a history by 
using the critical tool available to any serious student of 
the past: more primary sources linked to footnotes that 
would allow other researchers to test and verify infor- 
mation. | would hope that Major Plaster will make the 
transcripts of his interviews available to other re- 
searchers in this field. 

This is still a very useful book, as long as one 


understands the above-listed limitations. Concentrat- 
ing on cross-border ground operations, Major Plaster 
has talked to dozens of veterans of these high risk (and 
high cost) missions. They almost certainly opened up 
to him, a fellow veteran of these operations, more than 
they would have to anyone who was not part of their 
brotherhood. For capturing their stories alone, Major 
Plaster deserves our thanks. 

The stories Plaster tells are vibrant with the “rou- 
tine” courage of some exceptional soldiers. He high- 
lights the actions of heroes unknown today, whose 
exploits would be on every schoolchild’s lips had they 
occurred during World War II. The late Cmd. Sgt. Maj. 
Fred Zabitosky, awarded the Medal of Honor for 
superhuman bravery and courage, is remembered at 
Fort Bragg but unknown outside the community. Col. 
Robert Howard, who probably deserves the title “brav- 
est of the brave” more than any man alive today, 1s not 
adequately remembered or honored by the nation for 
which he risked death on dozens of occasions, although 
his name remains a byword for courage within Special 
Operations. It would be difficult for even a historian to 
remain objective when chronicling the stories of such 
men; it was impossible for one of their comrades. 
Major Plaster does not claim to strive for such objectiv- 
ity; his mission is to tell the story of his comrades, and 
in this he succeeds very well. 


Dr. Richard W. Stewart has been Director, History and 
Museums, U.S. Army Special Operations Command, 
since 1990. He will become chief of the Histories 
Division atthe Center of Military History in June 1998. 
Stewart is the author of Staff Operations: The X Corps 
in Korea, December 1950 (Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
1991) and The English Ordnance Office, 1585-1625: 
A Case Study in Bureaucracy (Rochester, N_Y., 1996). 


Book Review 
by Clifford F. Porter 


Germany's Panzer Arm 
By R. L. DiNardo 
Greenwood Press, 1997, 176 pp., $55.00. 


In this small volume, R. L.. DiNardo continues his 
theme, begun in earlier work, that the German Army 


under Hitler was a weapon more of the nineteenth 
century than the twentieth. This book is a detailed, 
driven discussion of Germany's panzers as a branch of 
service, rather than a catalog of armor exploits in 
combat. DiNardo’s conclusion is that the German 
Army, even in one of its most advanced arms, was still 
a pre-modern, nineteenth century force both techno- 
logically and doctrinally. 

DiNardo begins his discussion with a chapter on 
the inability of the German economy to support a large, 
modern, mechanized army —in terms of technical ex- 
pertise, material production, and availability of me- 
chanics and even drivers. Given Hitler's insistence on 
building a navy, German resources were too meager to 
build a truly modern, mechanical army; consequently, 
the German Army invaded its neighbors primarily by 
foot or horse, and its few armored formations were 
always short of tanks and mechanized support. With all 
the discussion about how the navy and the Luftwaffe 
wasted resources, the reader expects, but does not 
receive, a discussion of how concentration camps 
wasted resources. However, it is a moot point; Hitler 
wasted resources for ideological reasons. Without the 
ideology, the Nazis would never have seized power. 

The heart of this book is in the chapters on training, 
doctrine, and organization. These chapters could be 
interesting to current armor specialists, but their lack of 
depth is disappointing. There are few historical in- 
sights or lessons for current armor training, doctrine, or 
Organization. 

DiNardo argues, in the very short chapter on train- 
ing. that the German Army emphasized a tradition of 
small-unit and individual initiative drawn from the 
imperial army of World War I, thus reinforcing the 
nineteenth century image. The chapter on doctrine is 
really a long debunking of the reputations of Basil 
Liddell Hart and Heinz Guderian as interwar armor 
theorists. DiNardo concludes that German panzertheory 
1s best understood in the nineteenth century tradition of 
Clausewitz, Moltke, and Schlieffen, which certainly is 
a Strong tradition. It is perhaps better to say that the 
German Army emphasized timeless principles of ini- 
tiative and the offensive. 

The chapter on organization has the most new 
information, The German Army and SS units tried 
several different organizational schemes before and 
during the war. They were never able to iron out all the 


problems because combined arms warfare was still 
relatively new, and the war required ad hoc formations 
because of special needs, notably a scarcity of armor. 
The Germans were, nonetheless, masters at adapting to 
circumstances, most dramatically demonstrated by their 
Kampfgruppen. Kampfgruppen were essentially com- 
bined arms teams that were usually built around the 
combat striking power of armor; as such, they paral- 
leled U.S. Army regimental combat teams of World 
War IT or modern task forces. The success of combined 
arms teams depended—and still does depend—on 
initiative and the ability of the maneuver commander to 
recogmize the capabilities of his combat power in 
concert with varied arms, such as engineers, artillery, 
or infantry —which is within the tradition of Clausewitz 
and Moltke. 

DiNardo provides the reader with an avalanche of 
interesting details, but he ultimately does not elaborate 
enough about training, doctrine, and organization, which 
would be illuminating for current students in the armor 
or combined arms service schools. This might be 
grounds for further research. 

DiNardo also sets up straw men, just to knock them 
down. Perhaps putting Guderian in his place has a 
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purpose, but labeling the Wehrmacht as a nineteenth 
century anachronism is not helpful. What distinguishes 
nineteenth from twentieth century warfare is not only 
tanks; twentieth century warfare is characterized by 
technological advances in firepower—such as ma- 
chine guns and massed artillery—and also the unre- 
strained assault on noncombatants. What is remarkable 
about the German Army is that it was able to avoid a 
trench stalemate in the first half of the war, and it did it 
with limited armor resources, against superior forces, 
and in spite of the expectations of most expert military 
analysts. Of course, it also relied on terror. 

To the patient reader, DiNardo’s book has a wealth 
of sources and details about Germany's emerging 
panzer arm and provides a portrait of how initiative and 
ingenuity took German panzers into military legend on 
limited resources. The reader, however, should not 
lose sight of the fact that initiative and ingenuity were 
in the service of an ideologically evil regime. 


Prof. Clifford Porter teaches European history at 
California State University, Fullerton. He is an Army 
Reserve infantry lieutenant in the 3 Battalion, 362° 
Regiment, an element of the 91" Division (Exercise). 
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